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For the New-Yorker. 
THE CAPUCHIN’S DEATH. 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 

There is in Professor Longfellow’s “Outre Mer” an affecting inci- 
deut, beautifully told—of the death of a young Irishman, who had 
come to Italy to study at the Jesuit’s College in Rome, and had taken 
the orders of a Capuchin friar. While dying, he knew of his situa- 
tion, but would not give up the hope of reaching his own home be- 
fore his dvcease. “He spoke of his return to his native land with 
childish delight. This hope bad notdeserted him. It seemed never 
to have entered his mind that this consolation would be denied him; 
that Death would thwart even these fond anticipations. ‘1 shall soon 
be well enough,’ said he—” 

Ou, I shall soon be well! I shall not die 
Beneath the glories of this melting sky— 
These soft, rick hues that bathe the classic land 
Of Italy: these gales, that are so bland, 
So balmy and so cool, upon my grave 
Shall not, at vesper’s chiming, rest and wave. 
Tell me not I am dying—for I feel 
New pulses throb, new life-blood calmly steal. 
Now gentle slumber presses these sad eyes, 
And scon in strength thou wilt behold me rise : 
But a few days will pass, and I shall be 
Upon my home-return, dear friend, with thee ; 
With thee I'll leave each hoary Appenine, 
Cross the high Alps and sail adown the Rhine, 
Pass England's vales where joy and plenty smile, 
And greet thy shores, my own bright Emerald Isle! 
Then, mother! sisters! your soft hands shall stray 
O’er my flushed cheeks, and cucl «he heat away ; 
And when the death-seal stamps this marble brow, 
Mark with what truth I kept my holy vow— 
My vow to Heaven to live untouched by love, 
Save that of earthly saints for saints above— 
The love our Saviour knew—could HE have died, 
Nor in his anguish on his mother cried? 
He ceased, and leaned his forehead to the air, 

That came from flowery beds to visit there 
The sick man’s couch—the twilight shadows fell 
In deeper lines—I breathed my hushed farewell ; 
Yet, going, turned once more that face to view, 
Once more to see that cheek’s carnation hue. 
His eyes were closed—a smile of beauty slept 
On his thin lips—I knelt me down and wept. 
When silent I arose; he had not stirred, 
But quiet lay, until an evening bird, 
Hidden among the leaves of some near tree, 
Poured sudden forth a flood of melody. 

“T know that strain,” he cried—*“ I know that strain— 
Sing me to sleep, sweet sister, sing again |’ 

—He sank to sleep—to sleep, tq dream that he 
Had crossed the billows of the far, wide sea— 
That by his mother’s cottage door he stood, 
And gazed on each familiar stream and wood, 
Alas! ’twas all in dreams: few evenings passed ? 
Ere the self-exiled stranger breathed his last ; 
And that young heart was free as air to roam 
Not to its earthly but its heavenly home ! 











REVIEW. 


TWICE-TOLD TALES; By Natsanrzt Hawrnorne. 
American Stationers’ Co.—John B. Russell. 1837. 


Tux Story without an End, of which all true stories are ; 
but episodes, is told by Nature herself. She speaks now from 
the depths of the unmeasured heavens, by stars of light, who 
sing in a distance that the understanding cannot meusure, 
but which the spirit realises; now from clouds, that, dropping 
sweetness, or catching light—to sofien it to weak eyes—bend 
with revelations of less general truth over particular regions 
of earth’s surface ; and now from the infinitely varied forms, 
and hues, with which vegetable life has clothed the na- 
kedness of the dark unknown of this rock-ribbed earth, 
(whose secrets who may tell?) And not only does she speak 
to the eye and ear, but to the heart of man; fur taking human 
voice and form, she tells of love, and desire, and hate; of 
grief, and joy, and remorse; and even of human wilfulness 


Boston ; 





and human caprice, when, as sometimes, these break the 





iron chains of custom, and scatter, with the breath of their 
mouths, the cobwebs of conventionalism. 


Therefore must every true story-teller, like the child of the 
German tale, go out of his narrow hut into Nature’s univer- 
sal air, and follow whatsoever guides may woo him: her 
humble-bee, her butterfly, her dragon-fly, each in their turn; 
lying down in her caverns, and with heart couchant on her 
verdant breast, ever listening for her mighty voice. If, like 
one class of modérn novelists, he prefers to listen to his own 
narrow individuality, to generalise his own petty experience, 
to show us the universe through the smoky panes of a Cock- 
ney window, he shall not give us any of that immortal story; 
its sphere-music will be drowned in that discord. Or if, 
like another class, he is mainly intent on some theory of po- 
litical economy—some new experiment in social science—the 
dogmas of some philosophical or theological sect, he shall 
not make a work of art—he shall not open or clear up the 
eye of Reason, but rather thicken that crowd of phenomena 
that overwhelms it with fatigue. The confessions of egot- 
ism, and the demonstrations of modern science, have their 
place, but not where the true story-teller—who is the ballad- 
singer of the time—has his. He sits at the fountain-head of 
national character, and he must never stoop below the high- 
est aim, but for ever seek the primal secret—for ever strive 
to speak the word which is answered by nothing less than a 
creation. 

In this country; the state of things is so peculiarly unfa- 
vorauic to that quiet brooding of the spirit over the dark 
waters, which must precede We uvevensa of g word of 
power ;—our young men are so generally forced into the arena 
of business or politics before they have ever discriminated 
the spirit that they are, from the formless abyss in which they 
are, that it argues a genius of a high order to soar over the 
roaring gulf of transition in which the elements of society are 
boiling, into the still heaven of beauty. Such genius, how- 
ever, there is amongst us. The harmonies of Nature, like 
the musical sounds in the ancient rites of Cybele, so fill the 
souls of her chosen priests, that they are insensible to all 
meaner sounds; and one of these true priests is the sweet 
story-teller, with the flowery name, whose little book of caged 
melodies we are now to review. 

We have heard that the author of these tales has lived the 
life of a recluse; that the inhabitants of his native town have 
never been able to catch a glimpse of his person; that he is 
not seen at any time in the walks of men. And, indeed, his 
knowledge of the world is evidently not the superficial one 
acquired by that perpetual presence in good society—so 
called—which is absence from all that is profound in human 
feeling and thought; but, on the contrary, it is the wisdom 
which comes from knowing some few hearts well—from hav- 
ing communed with the earnest spirits of the past, and mainly 
studied in the light of that Pythian temple ‘not built with 
hands—eternal in the spirit,’ whose initiation is—‘ know thy- 
self.’ ‘There is throughout the volume a kindliness and even 
heartiness of human sympathy—a healthy equilibrium of 
spirits, and above all, a humor, so exquisitely combined of 
airy wit and the ‘aad, sweet music of humanity,’ that it con- 
tradicts the notion of misanthropical or whimsical seclusion. 
We will venture our reputation for sagacit; on the assertion 
that he is frank and communicative in his character, winning 
thereby the experience of whatsoever hearts come in his path, 
to subject it to his Wordsworthian philosophy. 

Wordsworthian philosophy we say, and with considera- 
tion; not that we would imply that he has taken it from 


. Wordsworth. We mean to speak of the kind of philosophy, 


which cannot be learnt except in the same school of Nature 
where Wordsworth studied, and by the same pure light. We 
mean that he illustrates the principle defended by Words- 
worth in his prose writings, as well as manifested by him in 
his metrical compositions, viz: that the ideal beauty may be 
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seen clearest and felt. most profoundly in the common inci- 
dents of actual life, if we will but ‘ purge our visual ray with 
euphrasie and rue.’ Mr. Hawthorne seems to have been 
born to this faith. His stories, generally speaking, have no 
dramatie pretension. Their single incident is the window 
through which he looks ‘into the mind of man— 

His hauat, and the main region of Ais song.’ 

In none of the little pieces before us has he succeeded more 
completely in suggesting the most generabideas, than in the 
‘Sunday at Home,’ the ‘ Sights from a Steeple,’ and ‘ Little 
Annie's Ramble.’ These pieces also exhibit in perfection the 
objective power of his mind. With what a quiet love and 
familiar power he paints that sunrise stealing down the stec- 
ple opposite his chamber window! We turn to this passage, 
as we do toa painting upon canvass, for the pleasure it affords 
to the eye. The motion and sentiment so mingled with the 
forms and hues do not obscure the clear outlines—the sharp 
light and shade. What a living as well as tangible being docs 
that meeting-house become, even during its week-day silence ! 
The author does not go to church, he says; but no one would 
think he stayed at home for a vulgar reason. 
there is in his stay athome! How livingly he teaches others 
to go, if they do go! What a hallowed feeling he sheds 
around the venerable institution of public worship! How 
gentle and yet effective are the touches by which he rebukes 
all thatis inconsistent with its beautiful ideal! His ‘Sunday 
at Hume’ came from a heart alive through all its depths with 
a benignant Christian faith. ‘ Would that the Sabbath came 
twice as often, for the sake of that sorrowful old soul!" 
This is worth a thousand sermons on the duty of going to 
church. It quickens the reader’s love of retigion; it shows 
the adaptation of Christianity to our nature, by adding to the 
common phenomena of the sacred day the pathos and grace 
which are to be drawa up from the wells of sympathy, and 
reproduces the voice that said ‘‘the Sabbath is made for 
man,” in its very tones of infinite love, even to our senses. 
And ‘ Little Annie’s Ramble,’ though still lighter in execu- 
tion, is no less replete with heart-touching thought. We feol 
as if to dwell upon it in our prosaic manner would be to do 
some injury to its airy structure. The more times we have 
read it, the more fully we have realised the force of its last 
paragraph : 

“Sweet has been the charm of childhood on my spirit 
throughout my ramble with little Annie. Say not that it has 
been a waste of precious moments, an idle matter, a babble 
of childish talk, and a reverie of childish imaginations, about 
topics unworthy of a grown man’s notice. Has it becn 
merely this? Notso—notso. They are not truly wise who 
would affirm it. As the pure breath of children revives the 
life of aged men, so is our moral nature revived by their fice 
and simple thoughts, their native feeling, their airy mirth for 
little cause or none, their grief soon roused and soon allayed. 
Their influence on us is at least reciprocal with ours on them. 
When our infancy is almost forgotten, and our boyhood long 
departed, though it seems Lut as yesterday}—when life set- 
tles darkly down upon us, and we doubt whether to call our- 
selves young anv more, then it is good to steal away froin 
the society of bearded men, and even of gentle woman, and 
spend an hour or two with children. After drinking from 
these fountains of still fresh existence, we shall return into 
the crowd, as I do now, to struggle onward, and do our part 
in life, perhaps as fervently as ever, but, for a time, with a 
kinder and purer heart, and a spirit more lightly wise. All 
this hy thy sweet magic, dear little Annie!” 

Not so grave is the effect of the ‘ Vision of the Fountain.’ 
But who would ask for more than meets the eye and touches 
the heart in that exquisite little fancy ? 


‘Sure, if our eyes were made for seeing, 
Then Beauty is its own excuse for being.’ 


But nothing about our author delights us so much as the 
quietness—the apparent leisure, with which he lingers around 
the smallest point of fact, and unfolds therefrom & World of 
thought, just as if nothing else existed in the outwhird Uni- 


verse but that of which he is speaking. The hurried manuer 
that seems to have become the American habit—<the spirit 
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of the steam:-engine and railroad, has never entered into him. 
He seems to believe and act upen what is seldom ever appre- 
hended, that every man’s mind is the centre of the whole 
-aniverse—the primum mobile—itself at rest, which wheels 
‘all-phénomena, in lesser or greater circles, around it. Thus, 
‘ David Swan’ goes down from his father’s house in the New 
Hampshire hills, to seek his fortune in his uncle’s grocery in 
Boston; and being tired with his walk, lies down by a foun- 
tain near the way-side for an hour’s repose. Our philosophic, 
or, more accurately, our poetical story-teller, marks him for 
his own, and sitting down by his side, notes the several trains 
of phenomena which pass by and involve the unconscious 
sleeper; and comparing these with that train in which he is 
a conscious actor, reads the great lesson of superintending 
Providence, with the relation thereto of the human foresight. 
Again, his eye is struck with an odd action related in a news- 
paper, and his attentive mind is awakened, and may not rest 
until he has harmonised it with the more generally obeyed 
laws of human nature. Thus we have ‘ Wakefield,’ and the 
terror-striking observation with which it closes: 

‘* Amid the seeming confusion of our mysterious world, in- 
dividuals are so nicely adjusted to a system, and systems to 
one another, and to a whole, that by stepping aside for a 
moment, a man exposes himself to a fearful risk of losing his 


place forever. Like Wakefield, he may become, as it were, 
the outcast of the universe.” 


‘The Rill from the Town Pump’ has been praised so much 
—not too much, however—that we have hardly any thing left 
to say. It shows that genius may redeem to its original 
beauty the most hackneyed subject. We have here what 
would make the best temperance tract; and it is a work of 
the fine arts too—something we could hardly have believed 
possible beforehand. 

‘ The Gray Champion,’ ‘ The Maypole of Merry Mount,’ 
and ‘ The Great Cerbunc'e,’ form another class of stories, 
for which it has often been said that this country gives no ma- 
terial. When we first read them, we wanted to say to the 
author, “This is your work:—with tho cpivie ofsbe past, 
chrystallized thus, to gem the hills and plains of your na- 
tive land; especially let every scene of that great adventure 
which settled and finally made free our country, become a 
symbol of the spirit which is too fast fading—the spirit that in 
Hugh Peters and Sir Henry Vane laid down mortal life, to 
take up the life which is infinitely communicable of itself.” 
But, on second thought, we feel that we cannot spare him 
from the higher path, to confine him to this patriotic one; 
although we would recommend him frequently to walk in it. 
Why will he not himself give us the philosophical romance 
of Mr. Wallaston, of which he speaks? We can see but one 
objection; and that is, that into his little tale of ‘ The May- 
pole,’ he has already distilled all the beauty with which he 
might have garnished the volume. ‘The Great Carbuncle’ 
combines the wild imagination of Germany, and its allegoric 
spirit, with the common sense that the English claim as their 
characteristic; and these diverse elements are harmonized 
by the reliance on natural sentiment which we love to believe 
will prove in the end to be the true American character. The 
story awakens first that feeling and thought which is too fine 
in its essence for words to describe. A practical philosophy 
of life, that gives its due place and time to imagination and 
science, but rests on the heart us a solid fuundation, is the 
light that flashes from the ‘ Great Carbuncle’ upon the true 
soul; which absorbing it, leaves the outward rock only 
“opaque stone, with particles of mica glittering on its sur- 
face.” 

The momentous questions with which ‘ Fancy’s Show Box’ 
commences, and the ‘sad and awful truths’ interwoven with 
its light frame-work, and the expressed hope with which the 
author relieves these at the end, where he suggests “that all 
the dreadful consequences of sin may not be incurred unless 
the act have set its seal upon the thought,’”’ would make the 
story interesting, even if it were not halfso well done. Yet 
it does not denote a character of genius so high as the others 
that we have mentioned. It is as much inferior to the 
‘Great Carbuncle’ as the faculty of fancy is below the ima- 
gination. In quite an opposite vein is Mr. Higginbotham’s 
catastrophe; but the variety of power proves the soundness 
of the author’s mind. Where there is not the sense and power 
of the ludicrous, we always may fear weakness. 
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‘The Gentle Boy’ we have not neglected so long because 
we like it least. It is more of a story than any of the rest; 
and we, perhaps, ate the most fond of it, because it was the 
first of the author’s productions we saw. We took it up in 
the Token, where it was first told, not expecting much, and 
found ourselves charmed by a spell of power. That sad, 
qweet, spiritual Ilbrahim, with ‘ eyes melting into the moon- 
light,’ seeking a home on the cold tomb of his murdered fa- 
ther, while his deluded mother is wandering over the earth 
to awaken, with the concentrated force of all human pas- 
sions that she has baptized into the name of the Holy Ghost, 
the spiritually dead to spiritual life, is worth a thousand 
homilies on fanaticism in all its forms, contrasted with the di- 
vinity of the natural sentiments, and the institutions growing 
therefrom. In this angelic child, we see human nature in its 
perfect holiness, its infinite tenderness, its martyr power, 
pleading, with all the eloquence of silent suffering, against 
the time-hallowed sins and ever renewed errors of men. On 
the judgment seat sits Time; and he shows himself, as usual, 
a very Pilate, delivering up the innocent victim to the furies 
of the present. They crucify him, and bury him in its stony 
bosom. Bury him, did we say? No—we saw his feet 
‘pressing on the soil of Paradise,’ and again his soothing 
spirit coming ‘down from heaven, to teach his parent a true 
religion.’ 

We have now spoken, as we could, of our chief favorites 
in this volume. <A few more stories are left, which are indeed 
treated with great skill and power, and with as severe a taste 
as their subjects admit—especially the ‘ Prophetic Pictures,’ 
a masterpiece in its way. As specimens of another vein of 
the author’s art. we would not give themup. But wecannot 
avoid saying that these subjects are dangerous for his genius. 
There is a meretricious glare in them, which is but too apt to 
lead astray. And for him toindulge himself in them, will be 
likely to lower the spltere of his power. First-rate geniue 


should leave the odd and peenlie»,=-4 especially the fantastic 
«2 hurtivlé, to the inferior talent which is obliged to make 


up its own deficiency by the striking nature of the subject 
matter. Doubtless, we are requiring of genius some self- 
denial. These very tales are probably the most effective of 
the volume, at least with readers of Tokens and Magazines. 
They are the first read and oftenest spoken of, perhaps, by all 
persons; and yet, we would venture to say, they are the least 
often recurred to. They never can leave the reader in so high 
a_mood of mind as the ‘ Sunday at Home,’ or‘ Little Annie’s 
Ramble.’ The interest they excite, in comparison with the 
latter, is somewhat analagous to the difference between the 
effect of Byron and Wordsworth’s poetry. 

But it is with diffidence we offer counsel to Mr. Hawthorne. 
We prefer to express gratitude. Can we do it more strong- 


| ly, than to say, ‘ We would hear more and more and forever’? 


Nor do we doubt that we shall hear more. Talent may tire 
in its toils, for it is ascending a weary hill. But genius wells 
up at the top of the hill; and in this instance descends in 
many streams—and the main stream is augmented and 
widened and d dat every conflux. As it approaches 
the dwelling places of men, and spreads out to bear the mer- 
chandise of nations on its bosom, may it preserve the sweet- 
ness and purity of its fountains, far up in the solitudes of na- 
ture! We can wish nothing better for Mr. Hawthorne or for 
ourselves. He will then take his place amongst his contem- 
poraries, as the greatest artist of his line ; for not one of our 
writers indicates so great a variety of the elements of genius. 





And this is a high quarry at which to aim. The greatest 
artist will be the greatest benefactor of our country. Art is 
the highest interest of our state, for it is the only principle of 
conservatism our constitution allows—a beauty which at onee 
de!ights the eye, touches the heart, and projects the spirit 
into the world to come, will be something too precious to be 
weighed against the gains of a break-neck commerce, or the 
possible advantages held out by empirical politicians. While 
all the other excitements of the time tend te change and revo- 
lution, this will be a centre of unity. Let the poetic story- 
teller hasten, then, to bind with the zone of Beauty whatever 
should be permanent amongst us. In order to discharge his 
high office worthily, he will draw his materials from the wells 
of nature, and involve the sanctities of religion in all his 
works. Being, thinking, loving, seeing, uttering himself, 
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without misgiving, witheut wearisomeness, and, like the spite 
which hangs the heavens and clothes the earth with 

for ever —— he yet need do nothing with special. 
foresight. e would not yoke Pegasus to the 

of utility; for the track of his footsteps will be 

and every thing become sacred which he has touched, 
Then, and not till then, we shall have a country; for then, 


and not till then, there will be a national character, defend 


ing us alike from the revolutionist within, and the invader 
without our borders. 


THE HARP UNSTRUNG.” 
Tue Harp, in darkness lying, 
Gives forth no sound : 
Heaven's whispers no replying 
For years have found 
In that sad Harp, which once, not all in vain, 
Poured to a listening few its wild and fitful strain. 


Stringless and shattered all, 
Mouldering and lone— 
Hath it, at Zephyr’s call, 
No more a tone ? 
And the rough storms which dashed it thus to earth, 
Have they for aye prevailed to mar its breathing forth? 


O no! that Harp shall waken 
From slumber tame; 
Though sorely tried and shaken, 
Stanch is its frame : 
The day will dawn when once again its voiee 
Shall woo some way-worn lingerer 10 rejoice. 


@nce more—as through the trees, 
In verdure clad, 
Shall dance the freshening breeze 
Of Summer glad— 
That Harp, restraug, shall meekly bear its part— 
‘Too blest to wake a thrill in one responding heart. 4.6. 


* The reader boty ee he can, the license with which the char. 
acteristics of an Aolian Harp are here blended, or rather confound- 
ed, with these of another instrument. 


For the New-Yorker, 
FRENCH CLAIMS: 
4 NOUVELETTE—IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER I. 


Ackville—Description of the Hero—A Love Affair—and Disappoint. 
ment. 


In a delightful valley in the lower part of Vermont, through 
which rolls the silver stream of the Connecticut, lies a little 
rural town, called Ackville. Although of considerable an 
tiquity, the place has never been much noticed, for it is away 
from the track of midsummer tourists, and cannot claim to 
have produced any great men whose speeches in Congress,or 
harangues out of it, might draw attention to the spot of cheir 
nativity. With the exception of the proposed hero of my 
tale, 1 cannot remember any man of note who hails from 
Ackville, and even his reputation will depend, in a great de- 
gree, upon the success of the present sketch. The scenery 
of Ackville is highly romantic. Its little valley is defended 
by barriers of hills that rise on the north, west and east, 
clothed with oaks and walnuts to the summits. In the re 
cesses of these clevated woodlands a lover of the picturesque 
might wander for days without experiencing for a moment & 
feeling of satiety. In the gloom of the forests, a poet might 
premeditate impromptus, a novelist plan adventures, or & 
newly-elected Congress-man rehearse his maiden speech, un 
disturbed, save by the shrill scream of the blue jay, or the 
tapping of the red-headed woodpecker on a dry withered 
branch. Now and then, a timid fawn breaks from the brush, 
and crosses the path with arrowy speed, while overheads 
motley assemblage of birds keep up a continual concert. 
This romantic solitude and wildness exist in the immediate 
neighborhood ef the village, and a walk of a few moments 
takes you from the heart of the woodlands, into the main 
street of Ackville, where there is a brick tavern with a white 
portico and a ricketty sign-post, a variety store, and a little 
hut, displaying at the window the words “ Post Office” en 
grossed upon a paper pane. In the mainstreet, too, lives 
the regular M. D., Dr. Ezekiel Hampton, and his rival, Heze- 
kiah Parboil, a steam-doctor. The ministea lives remote 
and retired, but he who is rabid with the spirit of litigation, 
will inquire in vain for a man of law in Ackville. A 
gentleman, who had been starved out of Court-street, Boston, 
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did indeed take up his residence in Ackville, but finding 
the inhabitants incapable of appreciating his science, abjured 
it, and retired toafarm. I do not doubt, however, that in 
time railroads and newspapers will introduce litigution and 
lawyers into this peaceful place. But it is not my intention 
to speculate at present. 

It was at Ackville that Increase Bodfish first saw light 
upon the first day of June, 18—. I remember the day very 
well. It was one of uninterrupted sunshine ; and the roses 
were as fragrant, the birds were as musical, and the forests 
as green, as if nothing extraordinary had occurred. There 
was not even a thunder shower, er a single flash of lightning 
to close the afternoon on which my hero made his first ap- 
pearance. Neither was his boyhood signalized by any pro- 
digy, for we cannot cunsider a certain reluctance to attend 
school, or a certain frequency of punishment when there, as 
such. To tell the truth, young Increase was a very common: 
place sort of lad, fond of play and fun, and more noted for 
his love a frolic than for affection for his book. Yet he dis. 
played at school a fondness for the mathematics, and often 
ciphered several slates full in a morning. He is even re- 
ported to have gone as far as the Rule of Tliree before he at- 
tained the age of twelve; but I will not vouch fer this fact, 
as I am not anxious to present him as a prodigy. Though 
an idié genius he was, to use an expression of his fond fool- 
ish mother, ‘a master hand for trade,’ and once made five 
dollars out of a green companion, by the simple act of swap- 
ping jackets, In process of time, the youth was freed from 
the tyranny of school, and exulted in the necessity of pur- 
chasing a case of ruzors. About this time he began to mani- 
fest a sliglit passion for dress, and was noted upon Sunday 
for the stiffest shirt-collar, the yellowest vest, the largest 
buttons, and the shortest pantaloons, in Ackville. All this 
was, to use a Bangor phrase, ‘ opening plenty large.’ 

The father of Increase was a farmer, who owned a emall 
place that yielded a moderate profit. In summer time our 
hero was the very assiduous assistant of liis father, but when 
winter clad the fields in snow, he was always absent from the 
farm whenever a runner could ply upon the road. The first 
flakes that fell in the season had an intoxicating effect ‘upon 
the mind of Increase. He could not sit still upon his chair, 
but would cuntinually fly to the window or the door to watch 
the progress of the storm. If the flakes were large and 
feathery his spirits became rapidly depressed, but if on the 
contrary, they fell fine and fast, and lay evenly upon the 
ground, he would rush to the old lumber-room, rummage out 
the sleigh-bells and harness, and give the colt an extra feed 
of oats. The buffaloes were duly examined, to see if the to- 
bacco leaves had kept away the moths, and the annual coat 
of sponge blacking was applied to the long leather reins. 
When the storm was over, and all agreed that it was good 
sleighing, Increase would ascend to the small attic room, to 
‘fix.’ After the lapse of an hour he would descend to the 
sitting-room, radiant and fairly attired, like the sun from the 
chambers of the east, prepared to run his glorious career. 
If the pen I hold were the pencil of Cruikshank, I might 
hope to limn the features of the enthusiastic Increase. His 
bushy yellow locks were unctuous—not 

* With thy incomparable oil, Macassar !’"— 
but with the humbler substitute of mutton tallow. Increase 
rejoiced in the possession of a very formidable queue which 
protruded from the nape of his neck, like the tail of a Ger- 
man nut-cracker. Remember, this was twenty years ago. 
The face of our hero was shrewd and smiling, with grey 
eyes, expressive lips, and dimpled cheeks—but you have 
seen Hackett iu Solomon Swap. I have before alluded to 
the extreme yellowness of his vest, and the enormous size of 
the brass buttons which garnished his broad-skirted blue 
coat; but I should do injustice to his taste, did I omit to 
mention that our youthful hero wore a large bunch of brass 
seals and watch-keys dangling at the end of a very long steel 
chain. I should likewise do injustice to his economy, if I 
forgot to state, that these trinkets were only appended to the 
cheap imitation of a watch, the material of which was brass. 
This article, though furnished with a face and hands, had no 
‘inwards,’ and the reader will consequently be surprised to 
learn, that in after years he succeeded in ‘ trading her away’ 
for a good time-keeper. At the period of which I speak, In- 
crease, when asked what time of day it was, would furtively 








glance at the position of the sun and then cunsult his watch, 
and confidently pronounce the hour and the minute. He 
was a famous fellow for guessing. When fairly lanched upon 
the road in the old red sleigh, Increase seemed in his glory, 
and surely net Phetun himself ever cracked his thong with 
a more genuine good will. ss 

Those who noted the course of young Bodfish, observed 
that, in making up his freight of girls, he invariably called at 
the variety store, which was kept by a surly old curmudgeon 
named Tribulation Trapp. This soured piece of humanity 
was an old bachelor, but he had under his roof and his pro- 
tection, to assist an old crone of a housekeeper in her do- 
mestic affairs, a very lively girl, named Sarah Ashton. The 
situation of this poor girl was very uncomfortable, for if 
Tribulation Trapp was as sour as verjuice, the milk of human 
kindness had long ago curdled in the breast of Miss Deborah 
Doubikins, the ancient house-keeper. The starched old dam- 
sel watched Sarah as a cat watches a mouse; and if ever she 
permitted her a little liberty, it was only to enjoy the plea- 
sure of pouncing on her again and depriving her of every 
shadow of freedom. If the poor girl ventured to remon- 
strate, Dame Doubikins’ shrill rebukes were dinned into her 
ears by the hour tegether; and old Trapp, hearing the clam- 
or from behind the counter of the Variety Store, would leave 
a customer in the midst of a bargain, and penetrating to the 
scene of dispute, sternly inquire the cause of the disturbance. 
On these occasions, he invariably sided with the housekeep- 
er, both from a wholesome dread of her tongue and from a 
sincere approval of the course she pursued with regard to 
poor Sarah. The latter, mild and peaceable, would still 
sometimes attempt to defend herself; but it was of no avail, 
for old Tribulation would bid her hold her tongne, and recol- 
lect that but for him, who snatched her from the deathbed of 
her poverty-stricken parents, she might have been a beggar; 
and that it ill became her, while she was eating his bread 


and sleeping under hie roof, to breed disturbances in his qui- 
et house. Then the poor girl would burst 1m veave and re- 


tire to her room, while Tribulation descended to his shop, 
perhaps to sell rum to some half-ruined mechanic. 


As Sarah was very pretty, she was sought after by the 
young bucks of Ackville, and avoided by the young belles for 
the same reason. At the singing school, which she was 
sometimes permitted to attend, she first attracted the atten- 
tion of our hero, at a period when he was getting over the 
first attack of bashfulness which usually attends a young man 
on his entrance intu the society of women. An acquaintance 
followed, and Increase was soon in love, or soon fancied him- 
self in love with the fair protege of the storekeeper. She 
did not appear exactly hostile to the half-expressed wishes of 
Increase, but she was a mere machine in the hands of others, 
and Tribulation Trapp on the one hand, and old Bodfish on 
the other, frowned most ominously on the intimacy. If, how- 
ever, their consent were obtained,Increase could not hope for 
a speedy union with his beloved, for he was poor ; and though 
the Future was before him where to choose, he beheld no 
near prospect of success. Suill, he did not cease to call on 
Sarah; and as country people never say they are ‘Not at 
home,’ he enjoyed the pleasure ef seeing the young lady, 
although Miss Deborah was always present at these inter- 
views and generally sat between the lovers. These obstacles 
in the path of true love sometimes forced a sigh from In- 
crease Bodfish; but whenever he had permitted himself the 
indulgence of such a weakness, he generally punished him- 
self by some voluntary penance, such as chopping through a 
log four feet in diameter, or working on a stone fence—a 
most unenviable employment. 

One afternoon, when the roads were in fine cendition, In- 
crease accepted an invitation to join a sleighing party, bound 
for a neighboring town, and called upon Miss Ashton to re- 
quest her to join in the frolic. She was anxious to accept 
his invitation, but old Tribulation refused his consent. “‘ She 
shall stay at home the hull arternoon and evening,” said he, 
“and if you can’t dance at the ball without her, why you may 
stay at hum yourself: I han’t no opinion of gals’ gadding 
about so much as they does now-a-days; and as for dancing, 
I think it’s a sinful misuse both of limbs and time.” 


‘You do, do you?” answerel Increase, stoutly. ‘‘ Well, 


———————————— 
you're dead and buried, you'll dance till you're tired, and to 
the devil’s fiddling, uld Stick-in-the-Mud. You'll have plen- 
ty of balls then, old Sour-Krout, but they'll be red-hot balls.”’ 

“You profane young rascal !”’ shouted the incensed store- 
keeper. 

“You limb of evil!” screamed the house-keeper: “ How 
dare you say that a good man like Mr. Trap—a pious man— 
a deacon—will go where—I won't speak it.” 

“‘ Don’t be afraid—you'll be keeping him company, old la- 
dy—you're booked for employment in the same settlement. 
Good bye, old Debby—good bye, old Stick-in-the-Mud—good 
bye, Sal.” And concealing his disappointment and grief, In- 
crease Bodfish darted from the house. 


He did not join the jovial party, but sat at home in the chim- 
ney corner, looking unutterable things. He attributed his 
silence and chagrin to tooth-ache, and was forced to submit to 
the infliction of some hereditary remedies, such as hot woo! to 
his cheeks, and a mouthful of pepper and mustard. This he 
endured till late in the evening, when, restless and anhappy, lie 
seized his muskrat cap and rushed forth. Almost unconscious- 
ly he wended his wayto the house of TribulationTrap. On the 
road thither, he heard the bells of the returning sleighs, but 
he avoided meeting them, and struck into a lonely path. It 
was quite late when he approactied the house. The shutters 
of the store had long been closed, but there was a light burn- 
ing in a small back room on the ground floor of the house, 
and Increase approached. In the vague hope of getting a 
look at his beloved, he approached the window stealthily, 
and beheld Sarah Ashton sitting passively in a chair, while 
Tribulation held her hand to his lips, and kissed it with an 
air of uncouth gallantry. With a deep curse, loud enough to 
startle the inmates of the room, Increase turned from the 


surprising scene. 
~ 7 ~ 7 o 


Two days afterwards, it was reported that Sarah Ashton 
had left Ackville, but no one knew whither. If Trap knew 
why she had disappeared, or whither she had gone, he refu- 
sed to enlighten any une un the eubjecr. The matter was a 
nine days’ wonder, and then it was supplanted by some equal- 
ly mysterious event; and even Increase endeavored to forget 


the faithless Sarah. _ 
CHAPTER Il. 
Showing how Increase Bodfish came to Boston, and what he did there. 


“ Marblehead’s a rocky place, 
Cape Cod is sandy, 
Charlestown is burned down, 
But Boston is the dandy !” 
said, or rather sang, a gay pedestrian, as, with a bundle slung 
at the end of a stick, he crossed.the old Cambridge bridge, 
and entered the Athens of America, as the city of notions is 
called—perhaps because it is the residerce of fewer literary 
men than New York. The musical pedestrian was no other 
person than our former acquaintance, Increase Bodfish, who 
had sought the metropolis of Massachusetts for the purpose 
of ‘making his fortune.’ He had a light heart, and a purse 
equally light, with which he sought the City Tavern, Brattle- 
street, and there took up his abode. No sooner was he 
established in his temporary lodgings, than he began to ex- 
amine the papers, to see if he could obtain any intelligence of 
vacant situations suited to his taste. In this mind, his eyes 
fell on the following advertisement: 


“ WantTED—A smart, active young man, of industrious and 
steady habits, to work in the family of a gentleman, No. — 
Washington-street.” 

“The very place for me!” cried Increase. ‘Smart ?— 
actyve? I should like to know a spryer fellerthan Ibe. In- 
dustrious?—stiddy? Icarry acertificate of that in my pocket. 
I don’t mind hiring myself out as help for a little while, not 
abit. One must begin at the lowest rung of the ladder if he 
evef means toget to the top. I'll take the place.” 

So saying, he brushed his well-worn beaver, threw back 
his coat in order to display the eternal ‘yaller vest,’ and 
tucking a walnut ‘ cat-stick’ under his arm, sallied forth in 
quest of the advertiser. He rang at the door of a handsome 
house, and im answer to the summons, a pretty housemaid 
appeared on the threshold. Increase leered, and smiled, or 
rather grinned upon the girl—for he prided himse!f upon his 
politeness—and then asked if Mr. —— was at home. 

* No, he isn’t to home.” 





sinful or not, let me tell you, old Tribby Trapp, that arter 


** Where's he gone, gal?” 
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**T don’t know, I’m sure.” 

“He goes abroad rayther airly, doesn’t he? I thought 
Boston folks was hardly out of bed by this time.” 

“‘Tcan’t help it; he’s not to home.” ; 

‘« Guess he is,” said Increase, perseveringly ; ‘‘ come, now, 
guess he is. Jest say you guess he is, that’s a pretty gal. 
Come, now, let’s have a squint at him; let’s see if he isn’t to 
home, you tarnal critter.” 

‘“* How imperdent the feller is!” cried the girl. 

“Sho! you don’t say so, do you?” cried Increase, with pro- 
voking coolness. At this moment the voice of the girl’s mas- 
ter was heard crying from the head of the staircase: 

‘« Mary, if the gentleman with the sarcophagus comes, be 
sure you.send him up to me directly.” 

The eyes of Increase lighted up instantly. “ You didn’t 
do it,” said he to the housemaid; and then immediately add- 
ed, in a louder voice—“ Hullo! Mister! how d’ye ilo?” 

Saying this, he sprang up the stairs like a cat, and, guided 
by a dry, hacking cough, found his way into the sanctum of 
the master of the house. This old gentleman, Dr. Digby, 
was a little, withered antiquary, with a skin like parchment, 
anda pair of twinkling, yellow eyes, that emitted phosphoric 
gleams. He wore upon his head an antique cap of crimson 
velvet; a faded brocade dressing-gown was wrapped about 
his meagre person; his white hose hung loosely upon his 
‘shrunk shank,’ and his long, thin feet were thrust into ca- 
pacious slippers of Turkey leather. He was completely im- 
bedded in an easy-chair covered with green calico; and 
through curtains of the same material, a sickly light fell upon 
the diferent objects in the apartment. There was a mahoga- 
ny book-case, black with age, and filled with curious volumes 
in quaint bindings, some of them folios in vellum, with gilt 
backs and huge brazen clasps. Over the mantel-piece hung 
some pieces of rusty armor, weapons belonging to various 
ages and -nations, an Indian bow, and some flint-headed ar- 
rows. Acomplete skeleton stood grinning in a corner, and 
some stuffed birds of the Nile -were-gravety Sitting upon 
perches in glass cases. In the midst of these trophies sat the 
nervous little antiquary, who, but foran occasional movement, 
might have been mistaken for a mummy. 

‘*‘How d’ye do?” said Increase; and striding up to the 
Doctor, grasped his hand with such vehemence that the tears 
came into the poor old gentleman’s eyes. 

‘Happy to see you, sir,” muttered the poor nervous anti- 
quary. “ Pray be seated.” 

‘Wal, I will,’ said Increase, whose eyes were roving cu- 
riously round the apartment. ‘ But I say, by George! this 
beats all natur. The New England Museum is a mere cir- 
cumstance to this.” 

“« New England Museum,” muttered the peevish antiquary ; 
“ pshaw !—but I forgive you.” 

“Forgive me? Wal, that’s ginerous, old buster, since 
you've nothin to pardon.” 

“Buster!” repeated the old gentleman, in a tone of anxiety 
and surprise.. ‘‘ Your language is very remarkable.” 

‘“‘P’rhaps it is, and p’rhaps it isn’t,” answered Increase, 
drawing a huge jack-knife from his pocket and applying his 
thumb-nail to the blade. Atthe sight of this deadly weapon, 
the old antiquary drew back in nervous apprehension; but 
his fear was changed to anger when he saw his nonchalant 
visiter open the knife, take the walnut stick from under his 
arm, and begin to whittle most industriously. One of the 
detached slivers flew into the Doctor’s face, at which occur- 
rence Increase laughed aloud; while the old gentleman, re- 
moving the chip with great dignity, said: 

“You make yourself at home, sir.” 

‘‘ More than you do sometimes. Your gal told a whopper 
this morning; she’s a screamer for fibbing, ain’t she, squire?” 

A silence of some moments ensued, during which Increase 
employed himself in whittling diligently. At length, looking 
up in the Doctor’s face, he said : 

“T say, old man, s’pose you sold out ?” 

‘Sold out? What do you mean ?—sold what ?” 

“Sold what 1~—why, sold this show, to be sure.” 

‘Show !” screamed the antiquary. 

“Yes; I mean what I say. Gaul darn it!—don’t I come 
to the pint? It’s of no use to you—jest so much capital 
lying idle. Now, s’posen I was to give you a fair price, and 





buy you out? It wouldn’t make a slow consarn, I tell you. 
I'd fit her up in an omnibus in prime style—have it dror’d by 
two hosses, with a big yaller dog to watch the consarn at 
night, and hev a sofa-bed inside to sleep on. The way I’d 
make money would be a caution, I guess. What suy?— 
min’to trade, hey?” 

“ Sir,” said the old gentleman, “ I beg you will not touch 
upon this proposal again. These curiosities are my treas- 
ures; no money could tempt me to part with one of them.” 

“‘Sho! you ain’t in airnest, be you?” said Increase. 

“ Pray, sir,” inquired the antiquary, plucking up courage— 
which was not very surprising, considering that he was in 
his own house—“ Pray, sir, what may be your business with 
me? If it is to endeavor to purchase any of my treasures, 
[ assure you that I cannot negotiate with you.” 

«Wal, we won’t speak of that, since your dander has riz, 
and since it riles you up so. But tell me, you want a help, 
don’t you 7” 

“T have advertised for a man-servant, if you allude to that. 
But—but—but—I have—I have one—partly engaged.” 

‘Guess not,” said Increase sharply ; ‘guess not.” 

“‘ Well, what if I have no one engaged ?” 

“ What if you haven’t ?—why, I’m the very chap for you. 
Now it isn’t no use for you to play ‘pessum with me, to try 
to make me ‘bate my price, ’cause I won’t come downa cent, 
I tell ye. I'll come for twenty dollars a month—no less.” 

“Tam willing to give that to a man that suits me,” said 
the antiquary. 

*‘ Wal, I’ll come, then,” answered Increase. “ I’] jest 
step down to Doolittle’s to get my bundle, and be back here 
in a crack.” 

“* But—but—” interposed the trembling Doctor. 

“Knew you’d like me,” interrupted Increase. ‘“ Don’t 
rise; I can find the way out myself. I'll be back in a quarter 
of an hour.” 

“ But, sir.’’ aheielbod the antiquary. 

“In a quarter of an hour,” repeated Increase, darting 
down the stzirs. 

He was as good as his word; and thé old gentleman, who 
hated altercations, permitted him to remain. 





MODERN DEFINITIONS, 
NOT FOUND IN ANY OF THE ANCIENT DICTIONARIES. 

Hard Times—Sitting on a cold grindstone, and reading 
the President’s Message. 

Love—A little world within itself, intimately connected 
with shovel and tongs. 

Progress of Time—A pedlar going through the land with 
wooden clocks. 

A Working Man—A loafer filled with new made beer. 

Genteel Society—A place where the rake is honored, and 
moralist condemned. 

Politician—A fellow that culls all his knowledge from bor- 
rowed newspapers. 

Rigid Justice—Juror on » murder case fast asleep. 


Friend—One who takes your money and then turns you out’ 


of doors. 
Poetry—A bottle of ink thrown at a sheet of foolscap. 
Patriot—A man who has neither property nor reputation 
to lose. 
Honesty—Obsolete ; a term formerly used in the case of a 
man who had paid for his newspaper and the coat on his back. 
Independence—Owing fifty thousand dollars, which you 
never intend to pay. 
Livery Stable—A place where you can pay a five dollar 
bill for the privilege of being upset. 
Hard Money—tThe specie that is to be buried in the Sub- 
Treasury dungeons—Aard to put in, and hard to get out. 
Lovely Woman—An article manufactured by milliners— 
*Who wants but little here below, 
And waats that little for a show.’ 
Otium Cum Dignitate—Living at the expense of the pub- 
lic, at the State Hotel, Sing Sing. 


Terminationof War--Driving the enemy out of one ham- 
mock into another, capturing an old negro and serivusly 
wounding a squaw. 

Dandy—A thing in pantaloons, with a body and two arms 
—a head without brains—tight boots—a cane—a white hand- 
kerchief—two broaches, and a ring on his little finger. 

Coquette—A young lady with more beauty than sense— 
more accomplishments than learning—more charms of per- 
son than graces of mind—more admirers than friends—more 
fools than wise men for attendants. 

Credit—A wise provision by which constables get a living. 

Benevolence—To take a dollar out of one pocket, and put 
it into the ether. 


THE PLAYER ON THE HEART. 
BY HORATIO HALE, 
‘ Neither are there any beartes so utterli il 
acunninge seeker will not finde therein many goode 2a ne 


fections; even as a master, frem a re and brok instrument 
doth draw forthe much sweete musicke.’—Sir Thomas Broom 


I canNnoT wake the breathing flute; 

The lyre and harp are dumb to me; 
I cannot touch the lover’s lute, 

Nor rouse its speaking melody. 
Mute, mute for me the lofty roll 

That fair Cecilia taught to swell; 
But there’s a sympathy of soul, 

And I can wake it passing well. 
The merest child in or hean art 

Can better strike the Doric quill; 
But I can play upon the heart, 

And touch its chords with magic skill. 


A truant boy his task forsook, 

And loitered in the vale adown; 
I found him idle by the brook, 

And warned him of his father’s frown. 
Oh, clouded was his laughing eye— 

He sat him down and wept the while ; 
I bent to cheer the sobbiug boy, 

And whispered of his mother’s smile : 
And lo! the sudden clouds depart, 

And lightly bounds he from the rill; 
For I can play upon the heart, 

And touch its chords with magic skill. 


A soldier slept, in stillness hushed— 

I broke his dreams, and whispered ‘ Fame!” 
Forth to the battle-field he rushed, 

To write in blood a deathless name. 
An infant, on its mother’s breast, 

He sought to slay in fury wild ; 
The madman’s arm a word repressed— 

A single name—his own dear child! 
It woke his spirit’s gentler part, 

And Mercy spake—the storm was still ; 
For I can play upon the heart, 

And touch its chords with magic skill. 


A dying man, with failing breath, 
Abode his hour. I entered in, 
And held before the eye of death 
The long account of crime and sin. 
Wild grew that eye, in dark despair, 
And paler waxed that pallid cheek; 
I taught him then, with fervent prayer, 
A Saviour’s pardoning love to seek. 
Oh, welcome now the deadly dart— 
The Christian soul it could not kill; 
So I can play upon the heart, 
And touch its chords with magic skill. 





I wooed a maiden in her bower, 
And lowly knelt, and proffered gold ; 
“Oh, wealth may purchase pomp and power— 
A faithful heart can ne’er be sold.” 
I knelt me at her feet again, 
And pleaded love, and only love ; 
The heart that scorned a gilded chain, 
Affection’s lightest breath could move. 
T saw the pitying tear-drop start— 
I felt her bosom’s panting thrill ; 
Oh, I can play upon ihe heart, 
And touch its chords with magic skill. 
—_— 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE HOUSEHOLD WRECK. 


‘ To be weuk,’ we need not the great archangel’s voice to 
tell us, ‘is to be miserable.’ All weakness is suffering and 
humiliation, no matter for its mode or its subject. 
all other weakness, therefore, and by a sad prerogative, as 
more miserable than what is most miserable in all, that capi- 
tal weaknes of man which regards the éenure of his enjoy 
meats and his power to protect, even fur a moment the crowa 
of flowers—flowers, at the best, how frail and few!—which 
sometimes settles upon his haughty brow. There is no end, 
there never will be an end, of the lamentation which ascends 
from earth and the rebellious heart of her children, upon this 
huge opprobrium of human pride—the everlasting mutabili: 
ties. of all which man can grasp by his power or by his —_ 
tions, the fragility of all which he inherits, and the 
ness visible amid the very raptures of enjoyment to every ey@ 
which looks for a moment underneath the draperies of the 
shadowy present—the hollowness—the blank tre 
hollowness, upon which all the pomps and vanities of life uk 
timately repose. This trite but unwearying theme, this 
passioned commen-place of humanity, is the subject in every 
age of variation without end, from the Poet, the Rh 
the Fabulist, the Moralist, the Divine, and the Philosopher. 
All, amidst the sad vanity of their sighs and groans, labor to 
put on record and to establish this monotonous 
which needs not other record of evidence than those very sighs 
and groans. What is life? Darkness and formless vacancy 
for a beginning, or something beyond all begin: 
next a dim lotos of human consciousness, finding itself afloat 








upon the bosom of waters without a shore—then a few sunny 
smiles and many tears—a little love and infinite 
pering from paradise and fierce mockeries from the 


of chaos—dust and ashes—and once more ito a 


round, as if from the beginning, and in this way r 
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i island of our fantastic existence,—that is human 
Tat det the inevitable amount of man’s laughter and his 
tears—of what he suffers and he does—of his motions this 
way and that way—to the right or to the left—backwards or 
forwards—of all his seeming realities and all his absolute ne- 

ations—his shadowy pomps and his pompous shadows—of 
whatsoever he thinks, finds, makes or mars, creates or ani- 
mates, loves, hates, or in dread hope anticipates ;—so it is, 
s0 it has been, so it will be, for ever and ever. 
Yet in the lowest deep there still yawns a lower deep ; and 
in the vast halls of man’s frailty there are separate and more 
Joomy chambers of a frailty more exquisite and consummate. 
e account it frailty that threescore years and ten make the 
upshot of man’s pleasurable existence, and that, far before 
that time is reached, his beauty and his power have fallen 
among weeds and forgetfulness. But there is a frailty, by 
comparison with which this ordinary flux of the human race 
seems to have a vast duration. Cases there are, and those 
not rare, in which a single week—a day—an hour sweeps 
away all vestiges and landmarks of a memorable felicity; in 
which the ruin travels faster than the flying showers upon the 
mountainside, fuster ‘than a musician scatters sounds ;’ in 
which ‘it was’ and ‘it is not’ are words of the self-same 
tongue, in the self-same minute; in which the sun that at 
noon beheld all sound and prosperous, long before its setting 
hour looks out upon a total wreck, and sometimes upon the 
total abolition of any fugitive memorial that there ever had 
been a vessel to be wrecked, or a wreck to be obliterated. 
These cases, though here spoken of rhetorically, are of 
daily occurrence; and, though they may seem few by com- 
rison with the infinite millions of the species, they are many 
indeed, if they be reckoned absolutely for themselves; and 
throughout the limits of a whole nation, not a day passes over 
us but many families are robbed of their heads, or even swal- 
lowed up in ruin themselves, or their course turned out of the 
sunny beams into a dark wilderness. Shipwrecks and 
nightly conflagrations are sometimes, and especially among 
some nations, wholesale calamities; battles yet more 80; 
earthquakes, the famine, the pestilence, though rarer, are 
visitations yet wider in their desolation. Sickness and com- 
mercial ill-luck, if narrower, are more frequent scourges. 
And most of all, or with most darkness in its train, eames 
the sickness of the brain- lunacy—which, visiting nearly one 
thousand in every million, must, in every populous nation, 
make many ruins in each particular day “ Babylon in ruins,” 
says a great author, “‘ is not so sad a sight as a human soul 
overthrown by lunacy.” Butthere is a sadder even thanthat, 
—the sight of a family ruin wrought by crime is even more 
appalling. Forgery, breaches of trust, embezzlement, of pri- 
vate or public funds—(a crime sadly on the increase since 
the example of Fauntleroy, and the suggestion of its great 
feasibility first made by him)—these enormities, followed 
“s too often, and countersigned for their final result to the future 
happiness of families, by the appalling catastrophe of suicide, 
must naturally, in every wealthy nation, or wherever property 
and the modes of property are much developed, constitute the 
vast majority of all that come under the review of public jus- 
tice. Any of these is sufficient tomake shipwreck of all peace 
and comfort for a family; and often, ind ppens that 
the desolation is accomplished within the course of one re- 
volving sun; often the whole dire catastrophe, together with 
its total consequences, is both accomplished and made known 
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Magazine. to those whom it chiefly concerns within the same hour.— 
The mighty Juggernaut of social life, moving onwards with 

BS its everlasting thunders, pauses not for a moment to spare— 
8 voice to to pity—to 100k aside, but rushes forward forever, impassive 
ering and as the marble in the quarry—earing not for whom it destroys, 
, for the how many, or for the results, direct and indirect, 
ygative, as whether many or few. The increasing grandeur and magni- 
that cap tude of the social system, the more it multiplies and extends 
his enjoy- its victims, the more it conceals them; and for the very same 
the crowa reason: just as in the Roman ampitheatres, when they grew 
hae to the magnitude of mighty cities (in some instances accommo- 
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dating 400,000 spe-tators, in many a fifth part of that amount 
sh ascends births and deaths becaine ordinary events, which, ina aul 


, upon this modern theatre, are rare and memorable; and exactly as 
: mutabili: these prodigious accidents multiplied, pari passw, they were 
his as disregarded and easily concealed : for curiosity was no tonger 
he excited: the sensation attached to them was little or none. 

every eye From these terrific tragedies, which, like monsoons or tor- 
ries of the nadoes, accomplish the work of years in an hour, not merely 
e of an impressive lesson is derived, sometimes, perhaps, a warn- 
s of life ul ing, but also (and this is of universal application) some con- 
e, this im- solation. Whatever may have been the misfortunes or the 
ct in every sorrow’s of a man’s life, he is still privileged to regard him- 
hetoricis®, | self and his friends as amongst the fortunate by comparison, 
rilosopher. in so far as he has escaped these wholesale storms, either as 
is, labor to an actor in producing them, or a contributor to their violence 


—or even more innocently (though oftentimes not less miser- 
able)—as a participator in the instant ruin, or in the long 





ss vacancy arrears of suffering which they entail. 
self afloat The following story falls within the class of hasty trage- 
few sunny ies, and sudden desolations here described. The on. is 





assured that every incident is strictly true: nothing, in that 
Tespect, has been altered; nor, indeed, any where except in 
the conversations, of which, though the result and general 

























outline are known, the separate details have necessarily been 
lost under the agitating circumstances which preduced them. 
It has been judged right and delicate to conceal the name of 
the great city, and therefore of the nation in which these 


events occurred, chifly out of consideration for the descen- 
dants of one person concerned in the narrative: otherwise, 


it might not have been requisite: for it is proper to mention, 
that every person directly a party to the case has been long 
laid in the grave: all of them, with one solitary exception, 
upwards of fifty years. 

It was early spring in the year 17—; the day was the 6th 
of April; and the weather, which had been of a wintry fierce- 
ness for the preceding six or seven weeks—cold indeed be- 


yond any thing known for many years, gloomy for ever, and 


broken by cuntinual storms—was now by a Swedish transfor- 
mation all at once bright—genial—heavenly. So sudden and 
so early a prelusion of summer, it was generaly feared, could 
not last. But that only made every body the more eager to 
lose no hour of an enjoyment that might prove so fleeting. 
It seemed as if the whole population of the place, a popula- 
tion among the most numerous in Christendom, had been 
composed of hybernating animals suddenly awakened by the 
balmy sunshine from their long winter’s torpor. Through 
every hour of the golden morning the streets were resonant 
with female parties of young and old, the timid and the bold, 
nay even of the most delicate valetudinarians, now first 
tempted to lay aside their wintry clothing together with 
their fireside habits, whilst the whole rural environs of our 
vast city, the woodlands, and even the interminable meadows 
began daily to re-echo the glad voices of the young and jovial 


awaking once again, like the birds and the flowers, and uni- 


versal nature, to the luxuricus happiness of this most delight- 


ful season. 


Happiness do I say? Yes, happiness; happiness to me 


above all others. For I also in those days was among the 
young and the gay; I was healthy; I was strong; I was 


prosperous in a worldly sense! I owed no mana shilling; 


feared no man’s face ; shunned no man’s presence. I held a 
respectable station in society; I was myself, let me venture 
to say it, respected generally for my personal qualities, apart 
from any advantages I might draw from fortune or inherit- 
ance; I had reason to think myself popular amongst the very 
slender circle of my acquaintance ; and finally, which perhaps 


was the crowding grace to all these elementa of happiness, I 


suffered not from the presence of ennut: nor ever feared to 
suffer; for my temperament was constitutionally ardent; I 
had a powerful animal sensibility ; and I knew the one great 
secret for maintaining its equipoise, viz: by powerful daily 
exercise ; and thus I lived in the light and presence, or (if I 


should not be suspected of seeking rhetorical expression} 
would say)—in one eternal solstice, of unclouded hope. 
These, you will say, were blessings; these were golden 


elements of felicity. They wereso; and yet, with the single 
exception ef my healthy frame and firm animal organization, 


I feel that I have mentioned hitherto nothing but what by 


comparison might be thought of a vulgar quality. All the 


other advantages that I have enumerated, had they been yet 
wanting, might have been acquired; had they been forfeited, 
might have been reconquered; had they been even irretrie- 
vably lost, might, by a philosophic effort, have been dispensed 
with; compensations might have been found for any of them, 
many equivalents, or if not, consolations at least for their ab- 
sence. But now it remains to speak of other blessings too 
mighty to be valued, not merely as transcending in rank and 


dignity all other constituents of happiness, but for a reason 


far sadder than that—because, once lust, they were incapable 
of restoration, and because not to be dispensed with ; bless- 
ings in which “ either we must live or have no life ;” lights 
to the darkness of our paths and to the infirmity of our steps 
—which, once distinguished, never more on this side the gates 
of Paradise can any man hope to see re-illumined for himself. 
Amongst these I may mention an intellect, whether powerful 
or not in itself, at any rate most elaborately cultivated; and, 
to say the truth, I had little other business before me in this 
life than to pursue this lofty and delightful task. I may add, 
as a blessing, not in the same positive sense as that which I 
have just mentioned, because not of a nature to contribute so 
hourly to the employment of the thoughts, but yet in this 
sense oe, that the absence of either wouli have been an 
equal affliction,—namely, a conscience void of all offence. 
It was little indeed that I, drawn by no necessities of situa- 
tion into temptations of that mature, had done no injury to 
any man. That was fortunate; but I could not much value 
myself upon what was so much an accident of my situation. 
Something, however, I might pretend to beyond this nega- 
tive merit; for I had originally a benign nature; and, as I 
advanced in years and thoughtfulness, the gratitude which 
possessed me fur my own exceeding happiness led me to do 
that by principle and system which I had already done upon 
blind impulse ; and thus upon a double argument I was inca- 
pable of turning away from the prayer of the afflicted, what- 
ever had been the sacrifice to myself.—Hardly, perhaps, 
could it have been said in a sufficient sense at that time that 
I was a religious man: yet undoubtedly I had all the found- 
ations within me upon which religion might hereafter have 
oo. My heart overflowed with thankfulness to Provi- 

: I had a natural tone of unaffected piety ; and thus far 























at least I might have been called a religious man, that in the 
simplicity of truth I could have exclaimed 
*O, Abner, I fear God, and I fear none beside.’ 

But wherefore seek to delay ascending by a natural climax 
to that final consummation and perfect crown of my felicity— 
that almighty blessing which ratified their valve to all the 
rest? Wherefore, oh! wherefore do I shrink in miserable 
weakness from what? Is it from reviving, from calling up 
again into fierce and insufferable light the images and features 
of a long-buried happiness ? That would be a natural shrink- 
ing and a reasonable weakness. But how escape from reviv- 
ing, whether I give it utterance or not, that which is for ever 
vividly before me? What need to call into artificial light that 
which, whether sleeping or waking—by night or by day—for 
eight-and-thirty years has seemed by its miserable splendor to 
seurch my brain! Wherefore shrink from giving language, 





| simple vocal utterance, to that burden of anguish which by 


so long an enduraace has lost no atom of its weight, nor can 
gain any most surely by the loudest publication? Need there 
can be none, after this, to say that the priceless blessing, 
which I have left to the final place in this ascending review, 
was the companion of my life—my darling and youthful wife. 
Oh! dove-like woman! fated in an hour the most defenceless 
to meet with the ravening vulture—lamb fallen amongst 
wolves, trembling—fluttering fawn, whose path was inevitably 
to be crossed by the bloody tiger ;—angel, whose most inno- 
sent heart fitted thee for too early a flight from this impure 
planet; if indeed it were a necessity that thou shouldst find 
no rest for thy footing except amidst thy native heavens, if 
indeed to leave what was not worthy of thee were a destiny 
not to be evaded—a summons not to be put by—yet why, why, 
again and again I demand—why was it also necessary that 
this thy departure, so full of wo to me, should also to thyself 
be heralded by the pangs of martyrdom? Sainted love, if, like 
the ancient children of the Hebrews, like Meshech and Abed- 
nego, thou wert called by divine command, whilst yet almost 
a child, to walk, and to walk alone, through the fiery furnace 
—wherefore then couldst not thou, like that Meshech and 
that Abednego, walk unsinged by the dreadful torment, and 
come forth unharmed? Why, if the sacrifice were to be total, 
was it necessary to reach it by so dire a struggle? and if the 
cup, the bitter cup, of final separation from those that were 
the light of thy eyes and the pulse of thy heart might not be 
put aside—yet wherefore was it that thou mightst not drink 
it up in the natural peace which belongs to a sinless heart? 
But these are murmurings, you will say, :ebellious murmur- 
ings against the proclamations of God. Notso> I have long 
since submitted myself, resigned myself, nay even reconciled 
myself, perhaps, to the great wreck of my life, in so far as it 
was the will of God, and according to the weakness of my im- 
perfect nature. But my wrath still rises, like a towering 
flame, against all the earthly instruments of this ruin; I am 
still at times as unresigned as ever to this tragedy, in so faras 
it was the work of human malice. Vengeance, as a mission 
for me, as a task for my hands in particular, is no longer pos- 
sible; the thunderbolts of retribution have been long since 
launched by other hands; and yet still it happens that at times 
I do—I must—I shall perhaps to the hour of death, rise in 
maniac fury, and seek, in the very impotence of vindictive 
madness, groping as it were in blindness of heart, for that 
tiger from hellgates that tore away my darling from my heart. 
Let me pause, and interrupt this painful strain, to say a word 
or two upon what she was—and how far worthy of a love more 
honorable to her (that was possible) and deeper (but that was 
not possible) than mine. When first I saw her, she—my 
Agnes—was merely a child, not much (if any thing) above 
sixteen. But, as in perfect womanhood she retained a most 
childlike expression of countenance, so even then in absolute 
childhood she put forward the blossoms and the dignity of a 
woman. Never yet did my eye light upon creature that was 
born of woman, nor could it enter my heart to conceive one, 
possessing a figure more matchless in its proportions, more 
statuesque, and more deliberately and advisedly to be charac- 
terized by no adequate word but the word magnificent, (a 
word too often and lightly abused.) In reality, speaking of 
women, I have seen many beautiful figures, but hardly one 
except Agnes that could without hyperbole be styled truly and 
memorably magnificent. Though in the first order of tall 
women, yet, being full in — and with a symmetry that 
was absolutely faultless, she seemed to the random sight as 
little above the ordinary height. Possibly from the dignity 
of her person, assisted by the dignity of her movements, a 
stranger would have been disposed to call her at a distance a 
woman of commanding presence: but never after he had ap- 
proached near enough to behold her face. Every thought of 
artifice—of practised effect, or of haughty pretension, fled 
before the childlike innocence, the sweet feminine timidity, 
and the more than cherub loveliness of that countenance, 
which yet in its lineaments was noble, whilst its expression 
was purely gentle and confiding. A shade of pensiveness 
there was about her; but ¢hat was in ber manners, scarcely 
ever in her features: and the exquisite fairness of her com- 
plexion, enriched by the very sweetest and most delicate bloom 
that ever I have beheld, should rather have allied it to a tone 
of cheerfulness. Looking at this noble creature, as I firet 
oo A at her, when yet upon the early threshold of woman 
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“ With household motions light and free, 
And steps of virgin liberty” 
you might have supposed her some Hebe or young Aurora of 


the dawn. When you saw only het superb figure, and its 
promise of womanly development, with the measured dignity 
of her step, you might for a moment have fancied her some 
imperial Medea of the Athenian stage—some Volumnia from 
Rome 
4 Or ruling bandit’s wife amidst the Grecian isles.” 
But catch one glance from her angelic countenance—and then 
combining the face and the person, you would have dismissed 
all such fancies, and pronounced her a Pandora or an Eve, 
expressly accomplished and held forth by nature as an exem- 
plary model or ideal pattern for the future female sex: 
“A perfect woman, nobly plann’d, 

To warm, to comfort, to command: 

And yet a spirit too, and bright 

With something of an angel light.” 

To this superb young woman, such as I have here sketched 
her, I surrendered my heart for ever, almost from my first 
opportunity of seeing her: for so natural and without dis- 
guise was her character, and so winning the simplicity of her 
manner, due in part to her own native dignity of mind, and 
in part to the deep solitude in which she had been reared, 
that little penetration was required to put me in possession of 
all her thoughts; and to win her love, not very much more 
than to let her see, as see she could not avoid, in connexion 
with that chivalrous homage which at any rate was due to 
her sex and her sexual perfections, a love for herself on my 
part, which was in its nature as exalted a passion and as pro- 
foundly rooted as any merely human affection can ever yet 
have been. 

On the seventeenth birth-day of Agnes, we were married. 
Oh! calendar of everlasting months—months that, like the 
mighty rivers, shall flow on for ever, immortal as thou, Nile, 
or Danube, Euphrates or St. Lawrence! and ye, summer and 
winter, day — night, wherefore do you bring round continu- 
ally your signs, and seasons, and revolving heurs, that still 
point and barb the anguish of local recollections, telling me 
of this and that celestial morning that shall never return, and 
of too blessed expectations, travelling like yourselves through 
a heavenly zodiac of changes, till at once and for ever they 
sank into the grave! Often do I think of seeki~g for some 
quiet cell either in the tropics or in arctic latitudes, where 
the changes of the year, and the oxtornel si 
to them, express themselves by no features like those in which 
the same seusons are invested under our temperate climes: 
so that, if knowing, we cannot at least feel the identity of 
their revolutions. We were married, I have said, on the 
birthday—the seventeenth birthday—of Agnes; and pretty 
nearly on her eighteenth it was that she placed me at the 
summit of my happiness, whilst for herself she just completed 
the circle of her relations to this life’s duties, by presenting 
me witha son. Of this child, knowing how wearisome to 
strangers is the fond exultation of parents, I shall simply say, 
that he inherited his mother’s beauty; the same touching 
loveliness and innocence of expression, the same chiselled 
nose—mouth—and chin, the same exquisite auburn hair. In 
many other features, not of person merely, but also of mind 
and manners, as they gradually began to open before me, 
this child deepened my love to him by recalling the image of 
his mother; and what other image was there that I so much 
wished to keep before me, whether waking orasleep? At 
the time to which I am now coming but too rapidly, this 
child, still our only one, and unusually premature, was with- 
in four months of completing his third year; consequently, 

Agnes was at that time in her twenty-first year; and I may 
here add, with respect to myself, that I was in my twenty- 
sixth. 

But, before I come to that period of wo, let mo say one 
word of the temper of mind in which so fluent and serene a 
current of prosperity may be thought to have generated. Too 
common a course I know it is, when the stream of life flows 
with absolute tranquillity,and ruffled by no menace of a breeze 
—the azure over head never dimmed by a passing cloud, that 
in such circumstances the blood stagnates: life, from excess 
and plethora of sweets, becomes insipid: the spirit of action 
droops: and it is oftentimes found at such seasons that slight 
annoyances and molestations, or even misfortunes in a lower 
key, are not wholly undesirable, as means of stimulating the 
lazy energies, and disturbing a slumber which is, or soon will 
be, morbid in its character. I have known myself cases not 
a few, where, by the very nicest gradations, and by steps too 
silent and insensible for daily notice, the utmost harmony and 
reciprocal love had shaded down into fretfulness and petu- 
lance, purely from too easy a life, and because all nobler 
agitations that might have ruffled the sensations occasionally, 
and all distresses even on the narrowest scale that might have 
reawakened the solicitudes of love, by opening necessities for 
sympathy—for counsel—or for mutual aid, had been shut out 

by foresight too elaborate, or by prosperity too cloying. But 
all this, had it otherwise been possible with my particular 
mind, and at my early age, was utterly precluded by one re- 
markable peculiarity in my temper. W r it were that I 
derived from nature some jealousy and suspicion of all happi- 
ness which seems too perfect and unalloyed—[a spirit of rest- 
less distrust which in ancient times often led men to throw 
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the dire deity of misfortune, by voluntarily breaking the fear- | 
ful chain of prosperity, and led some of them to weep and 
groan when the gems thus sacrificed were afterwards brought 
back to their hands by simple fishermen, who had recovered 
them in the intestines of fishes—a portentous omen, which 
was interpreted into a sorrowful indication thatthe Deity 
thus answered the propitiatory appeal, and made solemn 
proclamation that he had rejected it ]—whether, I say, it were 
this spirit of jealousy awaked in me by too steady and too 
profound a felicity—or whether it were that the great ovet- 
throws and calamities have a mysterious power to send for- 
ward a dim misgiving of their advancing footstepa, and really 
and indeed 

“ That in to-day already walks to-morrow ;"= 





or whether it were partly, as I have already put the case in 
my first supposition, a natural instinct of distrust, but irri- 
tated and enlivened by a particular shock of superstitious 
alarm; which, or whether any of these causes it were that 
kept me apprehensive, and on the watch for disastrous 
change, I will not here undertake to determine. Too cer- 
tain it is that I was so. I never ridded myself of an over- 
mastering and brooding sense, shadowy and vague, a dim 
abiding feeling (that sometimes was and sometimes was nut 
exalted into a conscious presentiment) of some great calamity 
travelling towards me; not perhaps immediately impending 
—perhaps even at a distance: but already—dating from 
some secret hour—ulready in motion upon some remote line 
ofapproach. This feeling I could not assuage by sharing it 
with Agnes. No motive could be strong enough for per- 
suading me to communicate so gloomy a thought with one 
who, considering her extreme healthiness, was but too re- 
markably prone to pensive, if not to sorrowful contemplations. 
And thus the obligation which I felt to silence and reserve, 
strengthened the morbid impression I had received; whilst 
the remarkable incident 1 have adverted to served powerfully 
to rivet the superstitious chain which was continually gather- 
ing round me. The incident was this—and before I repeat 
it, let me pledge my word of honor, that I report to you the 
bare facts of the case, without exaggeration, and in the sim- 
plicity of truth: There was at that time resident in the great 
city which is the scene of my narrative, a woman, from some 
part of Hungary, who pretended to the gift of looking into fu- 
turity. She had mado hereclf known advantageously in seve- 
ral of the greatest cities of Europe under the designation of 
the Hungarian Prophetess ; and very extraordinary instances 
were cited amongst the highest circles of her success in the 
art which she professed. So ample were the pecuniary tri- 
butes which she levied upon the hopes and the fears, or the 
simple curiosity of the aristocracy, that she was thus able to 
display not unfrequently a disinterestedness and a generosity 
which seemed native to her disposition, amongst the humbler 
classes of her applicants; for she rejected no addresses that 
were made to her, provided only they were not expressed in 
levity or scorn, but with sincerity, and in a spirit of confiding 
respect. It happened, on one occasion, when a nursery-ser- 
vant of ours was waiting in her ante-room forthe purpose of 
taking her turn in consulting the prophetess professionally, 
that she had witnessed a scene of consternation and unaffect- 
ed maternal grief in this Hungarian lady upon the sudden 
seizure of her son, a child of four or five years old, by a spas- 
modic inflammation of the throat (since called croup) pe- 
culiar to children, and in those days not very well understood 
by medical men. The poor Hungarian, who had lived chiefly 
in warm, or at least not damp climates, and had never so 
much as heard of this complaint, was almost wild with alarm 
at the rapid increase of the symptoms which attend the par- 
oxysms, and especially of that loud and distressing sound 
which marks the impeded respiration. Great, therefore, was 
her joy and gratitude on finding from our servant that she had 
herself been in attendance more than once upon cases of the 
same nature, but very much more violent,~and that, conse- 
quently, she was well qualified to suggest and to superintend 
all the measures of instant necessity, such as the hot bath, 
the peculiar medicines, &c., which are almost sure of success 
when applied in an early stage. Staying to give her assist- 
ance until a considerable improvement had taken place in the 
child, our servant then hurried home to her mistress. Agnes, 
it may be imagined, despatched her back with such further 
and more precise directions as in a very short time availed to 
re-establish the child in a state of convalescence. These 
practical services, and the messages of maternal sympathy 
repeatedly conveyed from Agnes, had completely won the 
heart of the grateful Hungarian, and she announced her in- 
tention of calling with her little boy, to make her personal ac- 
knowledgments for the kindness which had been shown to 
her. She did so, and we were as much impressed by the sul- 
tana-like style of her oriental beauty, as she, on her part, was 
touched and captivated by the youthful loveliness of my an- 
gelic wife. After sitting for abeve an hour, during which 
time she talked with asimplicity and good feeling that struck 
us as remarkable in a person professing an art unusually con- 
nected with so much of conscious fraud, she rose to take her 
leave. I must mention that she had previously had our little 
boy sitting on her knee, and had at intervals thrown a hasty 
glance upon the palms of his hands. On parting, Agnes, 
with her usual frankness, held out her hand. The Hunga- 


nel 
and said, ‘‘ Lady, it is my part in this life to look tehind thy’ 


curtain of fate; and oftentimes I see such sights in fu 

some near, so:ne fur off—as willingly I would not see. For 
you, young and charming lady, looking like the angel which 
you are, no destiny can be equal to your deserts. Yet some. 
times, true it is, God sees not as man sees! and he ordai 
after his unfathomable counsels, to the heavenly-minded a 
portion in heaven, and to the children whom he loves 4 rest 
and a haven not built with hands. Something that I have 
seen dimly warns me to look no farther. Yet, if you desire 
it, I will do my office, and I will read for you with truth the 
lines of fate as they are written upon your hands.” A 
was a little sta: tled, or even shocked, by this solemn add 
but, in a minute or so, a mixed feeling—one-half of which wag 
curiosity, and the other half a light-hearted mockery of her 
own mysterious awe in the presence of what she bad been 
taught to view as either fraud or insanity—prompted her 
playfully to insist upon the fullest application of the Hunge: 
rian’s art to her own case} nay, she would have the hands of 
our little Francis read and interpreted as well as her own, 
and she desired to hear the full professional judgment de- 
livered without suppression or softening of its harshest 
awards. She laughed whilst she said all this; but she also 
trembled a little. The Hungarian first took the hand of our 
young child, and perused it with a long and steady scrutiny, 
She said nothing, but sighed heavily as she resigned it. She 
then took the hand of Agneslooked bewildered and aghast 
then gazed piteously from Agnes to her child—and at last, 
bursting into tears, began to move steadily out of the room, + 
1 followed her hastily, and remonstrated upon this conduct, 
by pointing her attention to the obvious truth—that these mys 
terious suppressions and insinuations, which left all indistinct, 
were far more alarming than the most definite denunciations, 
Her answer yet rings in my ear: ‘‘ Why should Imake my. 
self odious to you and your innocent wife? Messenger of 
evil I am, and have been to many; but evil I will not prophe 
sy to her. Watch and pray! Much may be done by effectual 
prayer. Human means, fleshy arms, are vain. There is an 
enemy in the house of life ;”—[here she quitted her palmistry 
for the language of astrology i" there is a frightful danger 
at hand, both for your wife and your child. Already, on 
dark ocean, over which we are all sailing, I can see dimly the 
point at which the enemy’s course shall cross your wife’s.— 
There is but little interval remaining——not many hours. All 
is finished ; allis accomplished ; and already he is alinost up 
with the darlings of your heart. Be vigilant, be vigilent 
and yet look not to yourself, but to heaven, for deliverance, 
This woman was not animpostor. Shespoke and uttered 









her oracles under a wild sense of possession by some superior 
being, and of mystic compulsion to say what she would wil 
lingly have left unsaid; and never yet, before or since, have! 
seen the light of sadness settle with so solemn an expression 
into human eyes as when she dropped my wife’s hand, and re 
fused to deliver that burden of prophetic wo with which she 
believed herself to be inspired. 

The prophetess departed; and what mood of mind did she 
leave belfind ker in Agnesand myself? Naturally there was 
a little drooping of spirits at first: the solemnity and the 
heart-felt sincerity of fear and grief which marked her de 
meanor, made it impossible, at the moment when we were 
just fresh from their natural influences, that we should recoil 
into our ordinary spirits. But with the inevitable elasticity 
of youth and youthful gaiety, we soon did s0; we could not 
attempt to persuade ourselves that there had been ga 
scious fraud or any attempt at scenical effect in the Hunga- 
rian’sconduct. She had no motive for deceiving us ; she 
refused all offerings of money, and her whole visit had evi | 
dently been made under an overflow of the most grateful feek 
ings for the attentions shown to her child. We acquitted 





her, therefore, of sinister intentions; and with our feeli 
of jealousy, feelings in which we had been educated, to 
every thing that tended to superstitiun, we soon to 
think her some gentle maniac or sad enthusiast, suffering wie 
der some form of morbid melancholy. Forty-eight houry 
with two nights’ sleep, sufficed to restore the wonted equt 
librium of our spitita; and that interval brought us on 

to the 6th of Aprilthe day on which, as I have already said, 
my story properly commences. (To be continued.) , 





Tux Coquette.—No woman is a coquette by nature.” She 
is made one, only by circumstances and self protection. 
may be safely affirmed, and would doubtless be proved the 
history of every coquette, who has practised thoughtfully, 
even with petty maliciousness, her arts of deception. 

We have always pitied the mistaken girl who e 
to trifle with right thought and pure feelings. In her 
we have read the history of one who was familiar withthe 
grief which cankereth; who knew of the loneliness 
added to desolation—who had poured out the gushing stress 
of life’s earliest and best affections upon one who wasu 
worthy—and who was now proud of her sorrow, and almost 
vindictive in her retaliation upon the world.—Let it not 
supposed that one like this is “end heartless thing she seem) 
there lives one green spot in her memory, wa’ 
may be with tears, and’ hiopt verdant with the dews of grieh 
where thought reposes oft, and where affection retires to 





















valuable gems into the sea, in the hope of thus propitiating 


tian took it with an air of sad solemnity, pressed it fervently, 








over violated pledges, and broken mementos of 
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SCRAPS FROM MISS LANDON. 
MUTABILITY. 


much of change lies in a little space! 
now soon the spirits leave their youth behind ! 
The early forsakes the bough ; the flowers, 
Nature’s more fairy-like and fragile ones, 
Droop on the way-side, and the later leaves 
Have artifice culture—eo the heart ; 
How soon its soft spring hours take darker hues! 
‘And hopes, that were like rainbows, melt in shade; 
While the fair future, ah! how fair it seemed ! 
Grows dark and actual. 

TRUST OF LOVE. 


It is a fearful trust, the trust of love.— 
In fear, not hope, should woman's heart receive 
A guest so terrible. Ah! never more 
will the young spirit know its joyous hours 
Of quiet hopes and innocent delights ; 
Its childhood is departed. 
SELFISHNESS. 
How often, in this cold and bitter world, 
Is the warm heart thrown back upon itself! 
Cold, careless are we of another's grief; 
We wrap ourselves in sullen selfishness: _ 
Harsh-judging, narrow-minded, stern and chill 
In measuring every action but our own. 
How small are some men’s motives, and how mean! 
There are who never knew one generous thought ; 
Whose heart-pulse never quickened with the joy 
Of kind endeavor, or sweet sympathy— 
There are too many such! 


A PICTURE. 


Ladye, thy white brow is fair, 
Beauty’s morning light is there— 
And thine eye is like a star, 
Dark as those of midnight are. 
Round thee satin robe is fluag— 
Pearls upon thy neck are hung; 
Yet thou wearest silk and gem, 
As thou hadst forgotten them. 
Lovelier is the ray that lies 
On thy lip, and in thine eyes. 
LOVE. 
Love is a thing of frail and delicate growth ; 
Soon checked, soon fostered ! feeble, and yet strong: 
It will endure much, suffer long, and bear 
What would weigh down an angel's wing to earth, 
And yet meunt heavenward; but not the less 
Itdieth of a word, a look, a thought: 
And when it dies, it dies without a sign . 
To tell how fair it was in happier hours: 
It leaves behind reproaches and regrets, 
And bitterness within affection’s well, 
For which there is no healing. 


THE POET’S CONSOLATION. 

The poet’s lovely faith creates 
The beauty he believes ; 

The light on which his footsteps waits, 
He from himself receives. 

His lot may be a weary lot; @ 
His thrall a weary thrall ; 

And cares and griefs the crowd know not, 
His heart may know them all. 


But still he hath a mighty dower, 
The loveliness that throws 

Over the common thought and hour 
The beauty of the rose. 





DUELLING. 
JULIE’S LETTER TO HER LOVER. 
(Translated for the New-Yorker by Master Frederick Sheldon, from the 
Nouvelle Heloise 


of Jean Jacques Rousseau.) 

I nave applied myself with care, my dear friend, to learn 
the difficulty which exists between you and Lord Edward; 
and on the exact knowledge of facts, J wish to examine with 
you how you ought to act in this situation, consistently with 
the opinions that you express—sincerely | hope, and with 
truth. 

I do not ask if you are an adept in the use of the sword, noa 
if you feel yourself able to oppose a man who has throughout 
Europe the reputation of being a perfect master of his weap- 
on, and who, in the six or seven duels which he has fought in 
the course of his career, has always killed, wounded, or dis- 
armed his antagonist. I understand perfectly, that in a case 
like yours, courage, rather than skill, is in question, and that 
the best way te revenge yourself on a bravo, who has insulted 
you, is to make him the cause of your death; but let us pass 
over so injudicious a maxim. 

You will insist that my honor and your own are far dearer 
than life: this then is the principle upon which my argument 
must be based. 

Let us begin, then, with that which relates to yourself.— 
Can you ever state how you are personally offended by a re- 
mark which concerned me alone? Whether you ought in 
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this affair to appear in my defence or not, we will presently 
see; meantime you will certainly acknowledge that this quar- 
rel is entirely foreign to your private honor, unless, indeed, 
you consider the suspicion of being beloved by me as an af- 
front. You have been insulted, I confess, but only after an 
atrocious insult had been given by yourself; and I, sprung 
from a family of soldiers, 1 am well aware that an insult re- 
turned does not wipe away the first offence: the same rule 
applies to a chance brawl, where the aggressor alone is guil- 
ty, and he who kills or wounds in self-defence is innocent. 

Let us now consider the affair in its relation to me. Al- 
low, if you please, that 1 was insulted by Lord Edward’s 
speech—although he only spoke the truth: do you know what 
evil you effect in defending me with so much warmth and in- 
discretion? You aggravate his outrage; you prove that his 
imputations were not groundless; you sacrifice my honor to 
a talse idea of honoi; you sully the reputation of your mis- 
tress, in order to gain at the most the name of a bravo. Tell 
me, I beg of you, what connexion is there between your way 
of justifying me, and my real justification? Do you think 
that to espouse my cause with so much warmth is a decisive 
proof that no liaison exists between us; and toestablish your 
bravery is sufficient to prove that you are not my lover? Be- 
lieve me, the insinuations of Lord Edward will injure me less 
than your present conduct. By this explosion, you alone take 
upon yourself to publish and to confirm them. He may re- 
turn from the combat unharmed by your sword, but my repu- 
tation, and, perhaps, my life, will never survive the mortal 
wound you are about to inflict on them. 

These reasons are too conclusive to be answered, but 1 

foresee that you will oppose reason by custom; you will tell 
me that there are fatal occasions which hurry us along, not- 
withstanding our resistance; that an imputation on one’s ve- 
racity can in no instance be suffered; that when an affaire 
hen joes a certain turn, one must either fight or be dishon- 
ored. 
But again: Do you remember a distinction that you made 
some time ago, on an important occasion, between real and 
false honor? In which class shall we place this challenge? 
For my part, I can hardly term it a question. Is there any 
thing in common between the glory of killing a man, and the 
testimony of an unstained soul? Can the false opinion of an- 
other take any hold on true honor which is firmly rooted in the 
heart? What! Do the virtues which we really possess, per- 
ish before the falsehoods of a slanderer? Do the insults of 
a drunkard prove that we merit them? And is the honor of 
ths peaceful man at the mercy of the first roffiun he may 
chance to meet ? 

Will you telf me that a duel proves the party engaged to 
be a man of courage, and that this alone suffices to wipe away 
the shame and the reproaches of all othervices? I ask what 
honor can dictate such a decision, and what reason can justify 
it? Admit this, and aknave need only fight to cease to be a 
knave; the falsehoods of a liar become truths when enforced 
with the sword’s point; and if you were accused of killing a 
man, you would go inte the field and kill another to prove the 
charge untrue. Admit this principle, and virtue, vice, honor, 
infamy, truth, falsehood—all depend on the issue of a duel. 
The fencing-hall becomes the temple of justice; force is the 
only law, and murder the only argument. Death is the repa- 
ration due to those whom we have insulted; and any offence 
is as well avenged by the biood of the aggressor as by that of 
the injured party. If wolves could reason, would their max- 
ims be other than these? Judge for yourself, if I exaggerate 
their‘absurdity in the present instance. Whet insult have 
you suffered? Your veracity has been doubted when you 
were uttering an untruth. Do you think to hill truth with 
him who spoke it? Do you consider that in risking your life 
in the chances of a duel, you call Heaven to witness a false- 
hood; and that you dare to say to the Judge of battles, ‘Sus- 
tain the unjust cause, and give te falsehood victory’? So 
great a blasphemy, is it not fearful in your eyes? Such an ab- 
surdity, is it not revolting? Oh God! whatis this miserable 
honor which fears sarcasm more than sin, and which forbids 
us to permit another to deubt our veracity, when our own 
heart bears witness against us? 

You, who have so often desired that others should profit by 
their reading—why do you not derive advantages from it, and 
inquire if such a thing as duelling was known when the earth 
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was peopled with heroes? Did the most valiant men of an- 
tiquity ever dream of avenging their private affronts by a duel ? 
Did Cesar challenge Cato, or Pompey Cesar, after so many 
mutual insults? Was the greatest captain of Greece dishon- 
ored for haying suffered Eurybiades to menace him with his 
staff? 

‘Alia tempora, alie mores,’ yuu will say. But are all cus- 
toms good, and might not one seek to discover if the customs 
of an age are those which true honor requires? Honor never 
varies; it depends neither on time, nor place, nor prejudice ; 
it neither perishes nor revives; it has its eternal throne in 
the heart of the just man, and in the immutable rule of his 
duty. 

If the most enlightened, brave and virtuous people on the 
earth havo not practised duelling, I will not eall it an institu- 
tion of honor, but a frightful and barbarous custom, worthy 
of the ferocious source from which it sprung. 1t remains to 
be known whether the truly honorable man, on an occasion 
in which his own life and that of another is concerned, allows 
custom to govern his conduct ; and whether there is not more 
real courage in braving it, than in submitting to it. How 
would the slave of custom act in a country where an opposite 
one reigns? In Messina and Naples he would wait for his 
victim at the corner of some street, and stab him in the back. 
This is the bravery of that country ; honor consists there, not 
in being killed by your enemy, but in killing nim. Beware, 
then, ef confounding the sacred name of honor with that fero- 
cious frejulice, which would place all virtue at the sword’s 
point, and which serves only to make valiant ruffians. 

Grant that this valor becomes the substitute for virtue— 
wherever virtue reigns, is not the substitute useless? And 
what can we think of the man who risks his life to prove that 
he is not virtuous? Do you not observe that false shame and 
the fear of reproach conceal and multiply crimes which hon- 
or and probity have not prevented? This fear renders a man 
a hypocrite and a liar; this fear causes him to pour out the 
blood of a friend for an indiscreet word that he ought to for- 
get, for a deserved reproach which he cannot endure; this 
fear transforms an abused and fearful girl into an infernal fu- 
ry; and this fear, Almighty God! can arm the hand of a mo- 
ther against the tender infant. My soul grows faint at this 
terrific thought, and I thank Him who looks into our inmost 
feelings, for having closed my heart against that frightful 
honor, the source of crimes which make Nature shudder.— 
Look, then, into your own heart, and consider if you ought to 
attack the life of another, and to expose your own, to satisfy 
a barbarous and dangerous prejudice, which has no reasona- 
ble foundation. Think you that blood spilt in such a quarrel 
can ever cease to cry ‘ vengeance’ from the depths of the heart 
of the slayer? Do you know any crime equal to voluntary 
homicide? If humanity is the basis of all virtues, what ought 
we to think of the depraved and sanguinary being who dares 
to attack itin the life of his fellow man? Remember your 
own opinion of those who engage in foreign service. Have 
you forgotten that the citizen owes his life to his ceuatry, and 
has no right to dispose of it without the permission of the 
laws ?—still less, then, against their express commands. Oh 
my friend! if you sincerely love virtue, learn to serve her as 
she desires, uninfluenced by the customs of men. Inconve- 
nience may result from this—but is virtue only a vain and 
empty word? Are you virtuous only when it costs you no- 
thing to be so? But what is this inconvenience? The whis- 
pered rep:oaches of the idle and depraved, who rejoice over 
the misfortunes of others, and are always on the watch for 
some new scandal. This is indeed a powerful motive for 
murder! If the philosopher and the wise man allow the un. 
meaning cries of the multitude to govern them in the most 
important affairs of life, what advantages do they derive from 
their stadies? They still remain essentially but ordinary 
men. Are you then afraid to sacrifice resentment to duty, to 
esteem, to friendship, because you dread the imputation of 
fear? Ponder on these things, my good friend, and you will 
find more cowardice in the dread of this reproach than in the 
dread of death. 

The braggart and the poltroon wish to appear brave at all 
hazards. 


“ Ma verace valor, benche negletto, 
E di se stesso a se fregio assai chiaro.” 


He who pretends to look death in the face without dread is a 
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deceiver. Every man fears dissolution; it is the great law 
of reasoning creatures ; without it the mortal race would soon 
be extinguished. This fear is a simple movement of nature, 
goed in itself, and conformatle to the order of creation; it is 
censurable and shameful only when it prevents the fulfilment 
of our duties. If cowardice were never a stumbling-block to 
virtue, it would cedse to be a vice. I confess that he who is 
more attached to life than to duty cannot be strictly virtuous ; 
but you who pride yourself on geod sense, explain what merit 
. there can be in braving death tocommit a crime? If it were 
true that a refusal to fight engenders contempt, whose con- 
tempt is most to be feared—that of your neighbor, for doing 
justly, or that of your own heart, for giving way to sin? Be- 
lieve me, he who esteems himself, cares but little for the un- 
just contempt of another ; his only fear is that he may deserve 
it. Uprightness and justice do not depend on the judgement 
of men, but on the rature of things. If the whole earth ap- 
proved what you are about to do, it would be none the less 
shameful. But it is false that he who refuses to fight from 
principle is despised. The good man whose whole life is 
spotless, and in whom an indication of cowardice was never 
discovered, will refuse to pollute his hand with the blood of 
a fellow creature, and will only be the more honored for his 
refusal. Always ready to serve his country, to protect the 
fecble, to perform the most dangerous duties, and in every 
just and lawful combat, to defend with his blood all that is 
dear te him, he expresses in all his actions that immoveable 
firmness which belongs to the brave manalone. In the secu- 
rity of his conscience, he walks with his head erect, and nei- 
ther avoids nor seeks his enemy. It is easy to perceive that 
he prefers death to dishonor, and that he fears crime and not 
danger. If vile prejudices arise for a moment against him, 
every day of his honorable life is a witness which refutes 
them. And in such consistent conduct we judge of one ac- 
tion by all the others. But do you know what renders this 
moderation so trying to ordinary men? It is the difficulty of 
sustaining it—the necessity of leading a blameless life ; for, 
if the fear of evil-doing does not restrain him in the latter 
case, why should it have restrained him in the first instance, 
where a more natural motive is easily imaginable? It is evi- 
dent, then, that his refusal did not originate in virtue, but in 
cowardice; and we are right in deriding a scruple which is 
only awakened in the hour of danger. Have you not remark- 
ed that men who are so eas'ly offended, and so prompt to 
provoke others, are mostly persons entirely destitute uf prin- 
ciple ; who, fearing that others will dare to express their con- 
tempt openly, endeavor to cover the infamy of their whole life 
by a few ‘affaires dhonneur’? Ought you to imitate such 
men? 

Let us except the soldier, who sells his life for money, 
who, wishing to keep his station in society, calculates what 
he owes to his honor by his interest, and knows within a dol- 
lar what his life is worth. My friend, let such people fight. 
Nothing is less honorable than the honor of which they boast 
so much. Itis only e silly fashion—a false imitation of vir- 
tue, that decorates itself with the greatest crimes. The hon- 
or of such a man as you is not in the hands of another; it 
consists in itself, and not in the opinion of peop 
itself neither by the sword nor by the shield, but by a life of 
integrity and virtue; and this combat indicates at least as 
much bravery as the duel. It is upon these principles that 
you ought to reconeile the praises which I have always given 
to true bravery, with the contempt which I have always ex- 
pressed of the falsely brave. I honor courage, and abhor 
cowardice. I would scorn a faint-hearted lover who would 
avoid danger from fear. But I wish to see valor on legitimate 
occasions, and not an ostentatious parade of it, at the wrong 
time, as if one feared not to find it at need. Such bravery 
makes an effort to shew itsclf once, in order to have a right 
to hide itself for ever after. True courage has more con- 
stancy, and less restlessness and impetuosity. It is always 
as it should be: it needs neither to be excited nor to be re- 
strained: the honest man carries it every where with him— 
in battle, against the enemy; in society, in defence of the ab- 
sent, and of truth; on his bed, against the attacks of disease 
and of death. The strength of mind which inspires it is al- 
ways at hand; it places virtue above all events, and consists 
not in fighting, but in fearlessness. 





le; it defends 


i the deadly sword into the heart of his friend; he sees in the 








My friend, such is the courage which I have so often prais- 
ed, and which I would wish to see in you. All other valoris 
obstinacy, folly, ferocity. It is cowardice to submit to it; 
and I despise as much the man who seeks useless danger, as 
him who flees perils which he ought to encounter.. I have 
shown you, if I mistake not, that in your dispute with Lord 
Edward, your honor is not interested; that you endanger 
mine in having recourse to arms; that this mode of obtaining 
redress is neither just, reasonable, nor legitimate ; that it is 
not consistent with the opinions you profess, and is only fit 
for the dishonored, who let bravery serve as a substitute for 
virtue, or the soldier, who fights not for honor, but for inter- 
est; that there is more true courage in disdaining it than in 
making use ef it; that the difficulties which attend the reject- 
ing of it, are inseparable from the practice of real duty, and 
rather apparent than real ; finally, that men who are the most 
ready to take advantage of it, are always those whose virtue 
is the most suspected. I conclude, then, that in this occasion 
you can neither give nor accept a challenge without renoun- 
cing at once to reason, virtue, honor and love. Tnrn and 
twist my reasons as you will—heap sophism on sophism, you 
will always find that a brave man is not a coward, and that 
the good man cannot be without honor. I have shown you, 
I think, that a brave man disdains duelling, and that a good 
man abhors it. 

I have thought it my duty in so serious a matter, simply to 
reason, and to depict things as they are. If I had wished to 
paint them as I see them, and to let feeling and humanity 
speak, I would have used far different language. You know 
that my father, in his youth, had the misfortune to kill his 
opponent in aduel. This man was his friend; they fought 
with reluctance—the mad point d’honneur drove them to the 
conflict. The mortal blew, which deprived the one of life, 
destroyed for ever the survivor’s peace of mind. Remorse 
has never since left his heart; often, when alone, he is heard 
to weep and to groan: he imagiucs nimself again thrusting 


shades of night the pale and gory corse—he shudders as he 
stares at the mortal wound, and seeks to stop the flow of 
Llood; terror seizes him—he cries aloud—the frightful corse 
pursues him every where. Five years ago, he lost his enly 
son; he reproaches himself with his death, as a just punish- 
ment of Heaven, who thus avenged the unfortunate father be- 
reaved by him. 

I confess that this, joined to my natural aversion to cruelty, 
inspires me with such a horror of duels, that I look upon them 
as the last degree of brutality to which a man can descend. 
He who engages in a duel with a gay heart, is in my eyes only 
a ferocious beast, who attempts to destroy another; and if 
one spark of natural feeling remains in the heart, the victim 
is in my opinion less to be pitied than the destroyer. Behold 
those men accustomed to blood—they only brave remorse by 
stifling the voice of nature—they become by degrees cruel and 
insensible—they sport with the lives of others, and an entire 
want of humanity becomes the punishment for having sinned 
against it. Whatare theyinsuchastate? Tell me, would 
you resemble them? No, you are not made for this odious 
degradation. Dread the first step which may conduct you to 
it. Your soul is still innocent and pure—do not commence 
the work of depraving it, at the risk of your life, by an effort 
without virtue, a crime without pleasure, a nicety of honoi 
witiout reason. JuLiz. 





Errects of LavGHTER ON THE CIRCULATION OF THE 
Bioop.—The deep inspirations and the short and frequent 
expirations made in the act of laughing, have a direct influ- 
ence on the heart, increasing the quantity of blood within its 
cavities, in the same manner as the quantity within these is 
increased by muscular contractions. This condition of the 
heart, as might be anticipated, will vary in proportion to the 
violence and duration of the paroxysms cf laughter; when 
these are moderate, the mind is only exhilarated, or, to use 
a common expression, “the heart becomes joyful ;” but, if 
laughing be increased or prolonged beyond certain limits, a 
series of effects, more or less injurious, frequently supervene. 
Pain in the cardaic region and headache then come on; and, 
if the paroxysm be immoderate, the quantity of blood propel- 
ed into the brain is such that the intellectual powers become 
greatly excited, and sometimes to such a degree as to cause 
their temporary aberration. Even convulsions follow immod- | 
erate fits of laughter, and I have known death take place 
from excessive fits of laughter caused by titilation. A dis- 


ed with hysterics, which may account for the paroxysm of 
laughter, the risus sardonicus, the hiccup, and all the more 
remarkable phenomena which are characteristic of that dig- 
ease. Laughter, indeed, greatly disturbs a heart already ir- 
ritable. This was strikingly exemplified in 2 person who had 
a disease of the heart, and who could not indulge in laughi 
without the increased action of the heart by which it was ac 
companied, aways causing violent headache. 

Wardrop on Diseases of the Heart, 


LOVE AND DEBT. 
Tuts one request I make of Fate, that sits the world above, 
That I were freely out of debt as I am out of love; 
Oh, then to dance, to drink and sing, I should be very willing— 
I should not owe one lass a kiss, nor ne’er a knave a shilling. 
Tis only being in love and debt that breaks us of our rest; 
And he that is quite out of both, ef all the world is blest; — 
He sees the golden age wherein all things are free and common— 
He eats—he drinks—he takes his rest—he fears no man nor woman, 





Though Croesus compassed great wealth, yet he still craved for more; 

He was as needy as the wretch that begs from door to door, 

Though Ovid was a merry man, love ever kept him sad ; 

He was as far from happiness as one that is stark mad. 

Our merchant, he in goods is rich, and full of gold and treasure; 

But when he thinks upon his debts,that thought destroys his pleasure; 

Our lawyer chuckles mightily o’er his incoming fees, 

But leve will bring a cunning suit to rob his heart of ease. 

Our doctor sagely shakes his head o’er all his patients’ ills, 

And thinks of aches that can’t be cured by potions or by pills; 

Our poet’s case is worst of all, for either plague perplexes him; 

For he’s in Jove, and he’s in cebt, and knows not which most vexes 
m. 





SONNET. 
BY ONE DEPARTING FOR ITALY. 


FAREWELL, dear friend! the land is slowly fading; 
Our vessel spreads her white wings to the gale— 
Some eyes are dim and many cheeks are pale ; 

The sailor’s hand his sturm-worn brow is shading, 

As from the sea he gazes on the shore 

Where his own lovee ones dwell—the home, the home 
Of deep and true affections, valued more, 

Since from their blessings Fate compels to roam. 

I go to seek fair Health in softer climes ; 

Yet, dearest, ever lives my heart with thee! 

Oh, in the Winter’s chill and gloomy times, 
Send o’er the waters thy best hopes to me; 

And wheh Favonian airs around me stray, 

My thoughts, like Summet-birds,shall homeward take ay way. 





Tue ANNUALS ror 1838.—It is hardly necessary to ex- 
amine these books and designs one by one—they all bear the 
same character, and are exactly like the ‘ books of beauty,’ 
‘ flowers of loveliness,’ and so on, which appeared last year. 
A large weak plate, done in what we believe is called the 
stipple style of engraving, woman badly drawn, with enor 
mous eyes—aggear, perhaps upon each cheek—and an exceed- 
ingly low-cut dress—pats a greyhound, or weeps intoa flowers 
pot, or delivers a letter to a bandy-legged, curly-headed 
An immense train of white saiin fills up one corner of 
plate; an urn, a stone railing, a fountain, and a bunch of bolly- 
hocks, adorn the other; the picture is signed Sharpe, Parsis, 
Corbould, Corbaux, Jenkins, Brown, as the case may be, and 
is entitled “The Pearl,” “La Dolorosa,” ‘La Biondina,” 
“Le Gage d’Amour,” “The Forsaken One of Florence,” 
“ The Water-lily,” or some such name. Miss Landon, Miss 
Mitford, or my Lady Blesssington, writes a song upon t 
opposite page, about water-lily, chilly, stilly, shivering beside 
a streamlet, plighted, blighted, love-benighted, falsehood 
sharper than a gimlet, !ost affection, recollection, cut connex- 
ion, tears in torrents, true-love token, spoken, broken, sigh 
ing, dying, girl of Florence; and so on. The poetry is quite 
worthy of the picture, and a little sham sentiment is employs 
ed to illustrate a little sham art. Fraser's Magazine. 


Perropicat. Lirerature.—The monthly issue of periodi- 
cal literature from London is unequalled by any similar com 
mercial operation in Europe. Two hundred and thirty-six 
monthly periodical works are sent out the last day of each 
month, to every part of the United Kingdom, from Paterno 
ter row. There are thirty-four periodical works published 
quarterly, making a total of two hundred and seventy. 
bookseller, who has been many years conversant with the 
great literary hive of London on magazine day, has made the 
following computations :—the periodical works sold on the 
last day of the month, amount to five hundred thousand cop.” 
ies; the amount of cash expended in the purchase of these 
five hundred thousand copies is twenty-five thousand pounds; 
the parcels despatched into the country, of which very few 
remain over the day, are two thousand. 





The Last Offence.—An awkward fellow, after regulating 
his watch by the City Hall clock the other day, was heard 0” 
exclaim, as it slipped down the leg of his pantaloons, 
passing through the Park, ‘‘ By George, I’ve trod on my) 





turbed action of the heart is usually observed in those affect- 


watch!” “No matter,” cried a pert attorney, “every One 
goes upon tick in these times, sir! Mirror 
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The Doom of the Indian.—The hand of an inexorable des- 
tiny is laid heavily upon the children of the forest, and the 
consummation of their mournful history is surely and swiftly 
approaching. Since the landing of the stranger upon their 
shores, they have faded from their fertile and ample domain 
like an evening twilight. The friendship of their pale-faced 
brothers—(how bitter is the irony of that word !)—has proved 
scarcely less fatal than their hostility. Mutual suspicion, in- 
justice, and treachery, have dealt rapine and torture to both, 
but utter destruction to the Red Man. He has been hunted 
from river to river, and from the fertile vales of a wide con- 
tinent to the bleak prairies of the Far West and the dark 
glens of the Rocky Mountai ging, by successive 
treaties, his birth-right to empires for the victor’s guaranty 
of the undisturbed possession of meagre counties—a guaranty 
sure to be violated, on some convenient p-etext, at the first 
prompting of avarice or lust of dominion. Still onward has 
poured the tide of a doubtful civilization, and still has the 
savage receded before or been overwhelmed beneath its re- 
sistless surges. The corruption of its vices and its novel en- 
ticements to sensual depravation and madness have perhaps 
been even more destructive than its weapons of war. The 
once haughty and dauntless lords of a hemisphere have dwin- 
dled to the miserable remnant who—no longer struggling for 
the mastery of their former boundless territories—now feebly 
and vainly implore the privilege of dying on the paltry 
patches of earth which they have thus far retained, and which 
we have too often sworn to preserve to them forever. Their 
prayer will not be granted: for when did ever Justice, save 
by some transient impulse, overrule Interest and repress the 
lust of gain in the dealings of a nation? Individuals there 
have been, and are, who recognize the sway of Conscience 
and of God; but communities have no conscience and fear no 
perdition. There can never be a cause so black with injust- 
ice or rapine that a prospect of signal and certain advantage 
will not gild it to the general eye. There are—we would 
fain believe—comparatively few individuals who would ac- 
quire wealth by substantially like means to those which are 
now being used to wrest from the unresisting but beseeching 
Cherokee the last acre of his once broad domain—searcely 
more who would pursue the wretched Seminole through 
yars of disaster and lavish waste of blood and treasure 
(though he is anxious for peace on any terms but exile) with 
such unquenchable ferocity. But acts which would startle 
the most hardened individual in crime are nothing to nations. 
Are not wholesale murder, and conflagration, and rapine, the 
long-settled means of vindicating National Honor and achiev- 

-ing National Glory? 

—But of late a new and terrible scourge has arisen to 
augment the miseries and hasten the annihilation of the 
Indian. By the appalling accounts which reach us from the 
Far West, it would seem that the Small Pox—fearful even 
to civilized man, though to him happily shorn of nine-tenths 
of its terrors—having been communicated from a steamboat 
to some of the tribes of the Upper Missouri, took a new and 
more dreadfully destructive form among them, and has since 
raged without barrier to its range or limit to its malignity. 
It resembles the Black Death of the Middle Ages, but seems 
to be utterly without precedent in the awful mortality which 
it occasions. Gf the Mandans, who were first infected, but 
31,of 1,600 survived; and the Gros Ventres, or Minatarees, 
who were next attacked, had lost one half at an early period, 
and the disease was still freshly raging. They, too, are 
doubtless by this time annihilated, and still the sword of de- 
struction is not stayed. The Ricaras, the Assineboins, Crees, 
and Blackfeet, had already fallen victims—the Assineboins 
to the extent «f ten thousand, and all the above named nearly 
to thirty thousand; and the scourge was stil! sweeping from 
the Prairies to the Rocky Mountains. It is communicated 
by panic struck fugitives from any village attacked, who at 
once spread the contagion a hundred ways; and it is thought 
that it must rage from the Mississippi to the Pacific, and 
from Texas to the Frozen Regions. The savages know, 
nothing of precautions or remedies , and it is said that many 
who survive the disease destroy themselves on viewing the 














ravages made upon themselves and the loss of all they hold 
dear. Suicide while laboring under their unmitigated tor- 
tures is of course most frequent. Probably not a tribe will 
escape extermination. 

In view of this awful visitation, we would urge the ques- 
tion—Is it proper at this time to press the emigration beyond 
the Mississippi of the remnants of the Indian race remaining 
among us? Is not something due, at least to the opinion of 
the world? Nations are rarely troubled with scruples for 
themselves, but are often shocked at the crimes of others— 
as in the case of our own detestation of Russian and of 
Turkish despotism and butchery. These Indians are to be 
annihilated—it is their fate—but we would have it rest lightly 
as possible on our heads. To send them to certain and ago- 
nizing death would but slightly accelerate their destruction, 
and would hardly brighten the dazzling lustre of our peerless 
National Honor. ' 








Our Currency— What Can Be Done.—In offering at this 
time the last essay of our present series on subjects connected 
with the Currency ef the country and the restoration of gen- 
eral prosperity, we propose to consider more directly those 
measures in which all may consistently and cheerfully unite 
for the relief of our paralyzed National interests. We speak 
not now of such measures as would seem most obviously and 
positively calculated to restore the better days. With regard 
to these, opinions are so discordant, and prejudices so deep- 
rooted and bitter, that no immediate and beneficial action can 
at this time be expected. Who dreams now of a National 
Bank, however restricted and guarded, unless the ‘ Inde- 
pendent Treasury’ is to afford one ?—and that is considered 
a very bad one by those who insist that it nevertheless is or 
will become such. Who expects, even, that the State Bank 
system, as it was in its palmy days of 1835 and ’6, will be 
restored—or rather re-created—by any probable action of 
Congress at this session? The future course of the Federal 
Government is shrouded in darkness; its present attitude 
(and we deem it for the time being a necessary one) of an 
inexorable exactor of specie is one of extreme unfriendliness 
to the great interests of the country. But, little as we may 
hope from that quarter, the prospect from positive action of 
the States is scarcely brighter. Twenty-six State Govern 
ments, of discordant principles, views, interests, and party 
attachments, cannot create a sufficient and uniform National 
Currency. Their institutions went down while the Federal 
Government was in some particulars their friend and backer: 
they cannot revive and flourish while that Government main- 
tains an attitude of decided and permanent hostility. And, 
though statesmen, and those who have no claim to that title, 
may unite to talk of the Government as assuming only an 
‘independent’ and neutral position, no man can fail to see that 
in refusing on any terms to receive their notes or to treat 
them in any way as money, even after they shall have re- 
sumed and maintained specic payments, that Government 
does the very uttermost in its power to destroy those institu- 
tions. It may be unintended—it may be necessary ; but thie 
cannot neutralize the effect of the measure. To take all 
Bank paper redeemable within a mile of the post-office or 
custom-house where it is received, and exact its instant pay- 
ment in specie to deposite in the Government vaults and 
safes, might cripple and reduce the Banks; but to reject their 
paper absolutely at the twelve thousand post-offices and the 
hundreds of custom-houses and land-offices throughout the 
country seems to us to put an end to all redeemable paper 
whatever. We may tolerate an irredeemable paper currency 
asa necessity; we may destroy all Bank paper, and reduce 
the currency to coin; or we may strike out into some novel 
path; but to sustain any sufficient currency of redeemable 
paper, under any Banking System which this country has 
yet tried, in the place of the Sub-Treasury plan in operation, 
seems to us a clear impossibility. 

In short, our paper system must be regulated and coun- 
tenanced by the lews of Congress, or it must be left wholly to 
the operation of the laws of trade. What may be profitably 


done under the latter, remains to be seen; but it is our de- 
liberate conviction that, in the expectation that Congress will 
either do what the President has suggested or do nothing, 
the best thing which the States can do is to throw open the 
whole business of supplying the common currency to the 


People generally, and to authorize, under as liberal a system 
as can be safely devised, General Banking. How it will 
operate in all respects remains to be seen; but it cannot do 
worse than a crippled system, or one which does not furnish 
a currency at all. The ultimate redemption of all notes is- 
sued under it can be perfectly ensured ; and this is more than 
is done by our present system. Beyond that, the largest 
liberty and the fullest inducement should be the governing 
considerations. 

We are ne advocates of ‘ Free Banking,’ in the old sense 
of that term—of Banking left absolutely and positively to 
‘regulate itself,’ without restraint or supervision. The laws 
of trade, potent and salutary as they doubtless are for many 
pu-poses, woald in this case never prevent sharpers, simple- 
tons and visionaries from imposing paper on the public which 
would ultimately prove depreciated or worthless. That is 
the only point at which we invoke the aid of Government in 
this matter. Let our Legislatures devise such regulations and 
exact such securities as will render it certain that not one 
dollar is put in circulation as money which has not at least a 
dollar’s worth of property specially and inalienably set apart 
for its ultimate redemption. When Government has done so 
much, it has effected all the positive, restrictive action which 
can come properly within the sphere of itsduties. And such 
appears to us to be admirably provided for in the bills now 
before the several branches of our own Legislature: each 
stipulating that, under our proposed General Banking Law, 
no money shall be issued except from plates owned and con- 
trolled by the State, nor until the issuer shall have deposited 
with the proper officer an amount of productive State Stocks, 
worth at least par in specie, fully equal to the sum of all the 
notes delivered to the issuer to be by him signed and put in 
circulation, and to be by the State redeemed in specie by the 
sale of the deposited Stocks whenever the issuer shell fail to 
redeem them. 

We see not why this may not afford a currency nearly per- 
fect, so far as it may go; but how far that may be, no man 
can now tell. There may be ten millions of currency issued 
under such a law in one year; there may not be half a million. 
We have insured a sound currency; but the country requires 
something more than this. The Federal Government man- 
ages to secure to itself a pretty sound currency, yet is bank- 
rupt, and running deeper in debt every day. The Chinese 
and Ottoman Empires have both very sound currencies—none 
of your paper bubbles and lying promises these—and yet both 
have an idle and mendicant population in place of an indus- 
trious and happy people. We prefer the latter; and it isa 
far more important object, in our view, that our whole popu- 
lation be again furnished with abundant and profitable em- 
ployment, than that any particular theory of currency, how- 
ever specious and glittering, be wrought out and established. 
We want a restoration of confidence, a revival of business, a 


return of prosperity. All else we regard but as conducive 
to these. 


Let us look steadily at what is demanded by the interests 
of the country. What is the disorder? A derangement of 
the ordinary facilities for the exchanges of property and the 
satisfaction of debts. We once had a currency through 
which all property bore a convertible value, and might be 
exchanged for its worth in other property, or in money, the 
common representative of all property. This is what we 
understand by a good currency—a currency through which 
any article of property shall command its worth in any other 
property desired, or in money. This has not been the case 
for the pastyear. We want a currency, moreover, by which 
any man who can give undoubted security will be able at all 
times to procure money by loan at a fair rate of interest. This 
is equally important with the other consideration. The cur- 
rency may be as hard as adamant and as stable as the ever- 
lasting hills; yet if it do not afford these advantages to the 
community—a convertible, money price to every thing really 
of value, and an opportunity to obtain money on loan by giv- 
ing ample security and interest therefor—it but imperfectly 
answers the purposes contemplated in its creation. Capital 
is of such a nature that the more which may be profitably 
employed, the more is created ; and with a really perfect cur- 
rency there would be no time when good security would rot 





eommand money on loan. 
We cannot hope, then, that any sufficient currency on the 
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basis hitherto relied on—of paper specifically redeemable in 
specie—can be maintained in this country in the teeth of the 
Sub-Treasury scheme. We will not reiterate the arguments 
which we have hitherto advanced, and which have been more 
ably set forth in Congress, on this point. Two currencies— 
the one of paper redeemable in specie, the other of specie 
rejecting paper—cannot exist side by side. The specie will 
discredit and overbear the paper, and either drive it out of 
circulation by throwing it back upon the Banks for redemp- 
tion, or drive it into depreciation by destroying the ability of 
the Banks to pay specie. We are clear, therefore, that to 
enable the business of the country to withstand at all suc- 
cessfully the operation of this Sub-Treasury system, we must 
resort to some further medium for transacting the exchanges 
of the country beside specie-paying Bank paper. 

In this dilemma the plan of Mr. Stilwell, which has been 
for some weeks before the public, seems to us admirably cal- 
culated to meet and overcome the difficulties of the times. 
To those of our readers who may not have examined it, it 
may be proper to explain that it contemplates, primarily, the 
formation of a gigantic Trust and Loan Company, based on 
the mortgage of Real Estate to the institution by its stock- 
holders instead of the actual payment of money. These 
mortgages form the dormant capital of the institution, which 
are to bear an interest of five per cent. only, to be paid up 
at the pleasure of the mortgager, and to be exchanged for 
stock of the Company, in transferable shares of fifty dollars 
each, bearing a like interest of five per cent.’ These shares, 
thus taken in exchange for mortgages on their property by 
all who choose to become stockholders, being secured by a 
pledge of millions of Real Estate, and bearing a permanent 
interest of five per cent., will form of themselves a most de- 
sirable species of currency, and bear a price above their par 
value. They will have an ascertained and scarce fluctuating 
specie value, and may at all times be used as a domestic or 
foreign remittance. The plan, in short, if carried into execu- 
tion, would add some fifty millions to the actual circulating 
medium of our State, and enable every mah Who owns unen- 
cumbered real estate to effect a cash mortgage thereon to one 
half its value—said mortgage bearing an interest of but five 
per cent. and payable, aside from the interest, only at his 
own convenience and pleasure. Beyond this, the plan con- 
templates the creation of a Bank, based upon the capital 
thus made active and tangible, which must engage in business 
with extraordinary facilities for beneficial operation. But its 
effect in the primitive form of a Loan Company would at once 
relieve many thousands from embarrassment, furnish a new 
and improved currency, give an immediate spring to business, 
and restore as by magic the integrity of confidence and credit. 
We are aware that these anticipstions will appear sanguine 
to those who have seen only the meagre outline of Mr. Stil- 
well’s plan given above; but those who have examined tho- 
roughly its principles and details are almost unanimously of 
the opinion in which we participate, that a principle has here 
been developed which is destined to add far more to the pros- 
perity of our country and the happiness of her people than 
would all the diamonds of Golconda or the gold of Peru. 


Congress.—Very little has been accomplished in either 
House of late. The death and funeral, last week, of Hon. 
Timothy J. Carter of the Maine Delegation has contributed 
to delay the action of both. In the Senate, the Sub-Treasury 
Debate has been continued by Messrs. Robbins, Benton, and 
Southard. The General Appropriation Bill has been dis- 
cussed in detail by the House in Committee of the Whole.— 
Mr. Cambreleng’s ‘Independent Treasury Bill’ has not yet 
been reached. 

It bas become the prevalent impression that the Sub-Treas- 
ury scheme will not be adopted without material amendment 
probably to the extent of a provision that the notes of spe- 
cie-paying Banks of undoubted solvency shall be received in 
payments to the Government; or, if not so far as this, that 
the Receivers may take such money as they shall be willing 
to puss to the credit of the Government as cash, and pay in 
specie is required. Either of these modifications would be 
hailed with gladness by the business interests of the country. 


Later.—On Wednesday, Mr. Southard concluded his speech 


prepared—the question was taken on Mr. Rives’ State Bank 
substitute, which was rejected by the following vote : 
Ayres—Messrs. Bayard, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Crit- 
tenden, Davis, Knight, McKean, Merrick, Nicholas, Prentiss, 
Preston, Rives, Robbins, Ruggles, Smith of Indiana, South- 
vet Spence, Swift, Tallmadge, Tipton Webster, and White 
Nors—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, Grundy, Hubbard, 
King, Linn, Lumpkin, Lyon, Morris, Mouton, Niles, Norvell, 
Pearce, Roane, Robinson, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, 
na Trotter, Walker, Wall, Williams, Wright and Young 


Mr. Cuthbert immediately offered an amendment, provid- 
ing that the notes of solvent, specie-paying Banks shall be 
received in payments to the Government. Mr. Calhoun rose 
in opposition, and was expected to speak at length on Thurs- 
day. 





Matnt.—Hon. Edward Robinson (at present, we believe, 
a State Senator) has been selected as the Whig candidate for 
Member of Congress in the Lincoln District, to supply the 
vacancy created by the death of Hon. Jonathan Cilley. The 
District is strongly Whig. Election first Monday in April. 

Another Member must soon be chosen in place of Hon. 
Trwotny J. Carter, who died at Washington on Thursday 
of last week. The District is the Oxford, which is Adminis- 
tration beyond contingency. 

Gov. Kent hes declined to compromise the North-Eastern 
Boundary question, according to the suggestion of the Presi- 
dent. He insists on the defining of the Boundary according 
to the existing treaty. The Legislature will doubtless concur 
with him. This Boundary difficulty is likely to prove serious. 

The Legislature has suspended for two years the law pro- 
hibiting the issue of Small Bank Notes. The Whig House 
insisted on a Repeal, but the Senate, being of opposite poli- 
tics, would not concur. By a new law, the Banks are re- 
strained from declaring any dividends until they shall have 
resumed specie payment. 





Nuew-Hampsuire.—Hon. Isaac Hill is re-elected Gover- 
nor by near 3,000 majority. The siruggle has been a despe- 
rate one, and the vote is 6 or 8,000 higher than ever before. 
Every inch of ground has been contested, more ardently than 
at any previous election since 1814. ‘The fellowing is the 


vote for Governor complete: 
838. 1832. 

Counties, Hill. Wilson. Jackson. Clay. 
Rockingham. .3968......4292...++++.3769...++.3123 
Strafford..... 5500... +. 4766. ..0.4.-5374,..64.3605 
Hillsboro... .4543..... 3844. 0.2... .3827. 226.2756 
Merrimack ..4520......2838........4090..... 2095 
Cheshire ... «2427... +3604. .......1722...++-2991 


Bullivan . .. 1820. 6000 0l1B07. cece ee eI DBlicceee 1641 
Grafton...... 4199. 000 cddSOrccccces 3817......2515 
Co00s .cccccce LOT. cccce BMB.ccccece BWieccee WS 


Total... .27,678 25,221 25,448 18,991 
Hill’s majority (not official, and probably underrated) 
2,467 ; Jackson’s 6,451: Whig gain a trifle less than 4,000. 
Of the five Councillors, the Administration party have cho- 
sen three if not four. In the Rockingham District there is 
a majority of 30 against Gov. Hill, but the Councillor on his 
sido is still supposed to be chosen. 

The Legislature is still in doubt. The Patriot claims 8 to 
4 in the Senate; the Whigs allow but 7 to5. The House is 
more equal. The Whigs dubiously claim a majority. As 
they carried all the principal towns in the State—Portsmouth, 
Concord, Dover, Exeter, Amherst, Keene, Claremont, Nash- 
ua, Somersworth, Derry, &c. &c. electing two, three or four 
Members each—this claim is not without a basis of probabil- 
ity. We believe, however, that they are minus six or seven 
votes in 230. Last year, all the Councillors, 11 out of 12 
Senators, and 186 to 40 of the Representatives, were Admin- 
istration. 

The Whigs, having carried all the large towns, and nearly 
all the towns that have a leading road running through them, 
will have a decided preponderance of talent in the House.— 
Among their Members elect are Hon. Messrs. Ichabod Bart- 
lett, Timothy Upham, Charles H. Atherton, and several oth- 
ers who have been Governors or Members of Congress, with 
Messrs. Wadleigh, Warland, Kent, Chamberlain, Edwards, 
and others, who have been known as the most active and effi- 
cient Whigs in the State. There will be tall speeches at 





_ egainst the Sub Treasury scheme, and—no one else being 


Concord in June. 








Mississrpr1.—The Governor of Mississippi has issued his 
proclamation for a Congressional election for the 22d and 234 
of April. Messrs. Prentiss and Word are, of course, the 
Whig candidates. It is not given out whether Messrs, 
Claiborne and Gholson intend running again, but the proba. 
bility is thatthey do. . 

Later.—The Natchez Courier of the 22d says, thatit is rp. 
mored that Messrs. Claiborne and Gholson go by the board, 
and the party run in their stead for Congress, General Brown 
of Copiah, and General Davis of Marshall. 

The Bank Commissioners have reported to the Legislature 
that, in their opinion, the Banks of the State will not be able 
to resume specie payments until August, 1839. The bill to 
establish the Union Bank has become a law. 

The Senate has passed a bill authorising the Banks to 
issue small notes, and the Lower House has voted to relieve 
the Banks from the penalty of 12 1-2 per cent. interest for 
their refusal to pay specie. Both Senate and House are 
Van Buren. 





City Election.—Our Charter Election approaches with the 
usual preparations. We shall have a spirited, but not a des 
perate struggle—the odds are too great. The Opposition of 
all classes have nominated our present Mayor, AaRonCrarx, 
for re-election; the Conservatives present the name of Ricz- 
ARD Riker, the widely known Recorder of the City for years 
past; and the friends of the Administration and the Sub- 
Treasury will support Isaac L. Varian, for many yearsa 
Member of our City Councils. Each of these gentlemen will 
command the full vote of his party. 

The Whigs had a great meeting at Masonic Hall on 
Wednesday evening to approve the nomination of Mr. Clark 
—Lambert Suydam in the Chair. At the Conservative meet- 
ing last week, Samuel Swartwout presided. 


The Great Mandamus Case has been decided by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in favor of the validity of 
the writ and of course against Mr. Amos Kendall. Our read- 
ers will generally remember the facts, so we shall only glance 
atthem. Congress directed the Postmaster-General to credit 
Stockton & Stokes, Mail Contractors, with such sums as the 
Solicitor of the Treasury, on examination, should find to be 
due them. When that officer had made his award, Mr. Ken- 
dall refused to comply with it, alleging that the Solicitor had 
exceeded his instructions. The writ of Mandamus was then 
sued out in the U. S. District Court to compel the Postmaster 
General to credit the contractors with the amount of the 
award ; and the decision of Judge Cranch sustained it. The 
case has now been heard in an appeal by the Supreme Court, 
and the decision affirmed—three Judges dissenting, the Chief 
Justice included, on grounds which we believe do not go to 
the merits of the case, nor do they dispute absolutely the ju- 
risdiction of the Court. 


Sooo 

State Legislature.—The House is now hard at work upon 
the General Banking Law, and the Senate also. Mr. Ver- 
planck’s bill before the Senate is thought more simple and 
clear than that of Mr. Patterson before the House; but the 
latter embodies some provisions of a highly salutary character 
which are not found in the former. That some bill will be 
passed, we do not doubt. We hope it may be a good one. 

In the Assembly, on Tuesday, Mr. F. C. White, from the 
Committee on State Prisons, made a startling report on the 
management of the Auburn institution. The abuses prac- 
ticed therein have been numerous and flagrant; the money of 
the State has been loaned out in a most exceptionable man- 
ner; contracts have been revoked or modified to suit the 
pleasure or the interests of contractors; notes given by offi- 
cers, by contractors and favorites, have been allowed to lie 
over, unpaid, not protested, nor even reported to the Legis- 
lature as a part of the property of the State, &c. &c. The 
State Prison, under such management, (and no marvel,) re- 
quired an appropriation of $30,000 from the Treasury last 
year, and a further amount of $31,600 is demanded for its 
support this year. The Committee advise the Legislature 
not to grant a dollar of it. 

The committee of the Assembly charged with an investi- 
gation of the conduct of the Phenix Bank, have concluded 
their labors and returned to Albany. It seems the prevailing 
impression that the exculpatory testimony offered must save 
the charter. 
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APPOINTMENTS BY THE GOVERNOR AND SENATE. 
New-York—Michael Ulshoeffer, first Judge. 
Green—Perkins King, first judge; Anthony Van Bergen 
and Frederick A. Fenn, judges. 

Albany—Jacob Holmes, judge. March 20. 

Canapa.—A slight flickering has been observed amongst 
the dying embers of ‘Patriotiem’ since our last, but the news 
from all quarters justifies the belief that the fames of revolu- 
tion have at length been extinguished both in the Upper and 
Lower province. The last ‘flare-up’ took place at Pellee Isl- 
and, about forty miles from Ambherstburgh, and resulted in 
the death of Capt. McKeon, and the capture of Sutherland. 
Several others were wounded and taken prisoners. One ac- 
count states that the killed and wounded on the part of the 
Royalists amounted to 28—but this is not confirmed. The 
Legislative Council of Upper Canada has rejected the Bill 
from the Assembly granting a sum of money to purchase a 
sword for Col. McNabb. Sir Francis Head delivered a fare- 
well speech at Toronto, and was to have left for Europe on 
Monday last. 





Vireinta.—A proposition to force the banks of Virginia 
to resume specie payments on a day named, has been rejected 
in the House of Delegates of that State, by a vote of 15 ayes 
to 111 noes, 

The bill establishing a system of extended internal improve- 
ments, which has been for some time under discussion in the 
Virginia House of Delegates, was, vn Tuesday, by a vote of 
64 to 56 indefinately postponed. 

A bill has been passed in the House of Delegates, by a 
large majority, providing, among other matters, that if the 
banks do not resume specie payments by the first of August 
next, and after that date shall make any dividend of their pro- 
fits, they shall incur damages to the amount of 25 per cent. on 
each note which they refuse to redeem in specie. 

Joun M. Parron, a member of Congress, was, on Thurs- 
day, elected by the Legislature of Virginia, one of the Exe- 
cutive Council of that State. The joint vote stood—Patton 
(Conservative) 80—Gartanp (Sub-Treasury) 74. Should 
Mr. Patron accept, it will reduce the Anti-Sub-Treasury vote 

in the House one vote. 


TennessgE.—The Legislature have decided that Nashville 
shall be the seat of government until 1840. 
The boundary line between Mississippi and Tennessee has 
at length been finally settled by the Legislature of the former 
State approving the surveys made during the last summer. 








S. Carorina.Gen. Hamitton, of S. C., who is a mem- 
ber of the Senate of that State, when the resolution approv- 
ing the Sub-Treesury were before the Legislature, opposed 
them with great earnestness. In the course of his very able 
speech, he said ‘ that the agitation of this question now was 
unnecessary, for since the New York election the project 
might, and indeed, ought, to be considered defunct, and pro- 
ceedings, therefore, of the South Carolina Legislature, were 
nothing more than a post mortem axaminatien !’ 


Bangor Election.—The annual municipal election in Ban 
tuok place on Monday last. Mr, Dwinell, who was recently 
elected Mayor in place of Gov. Kent, was re-elected by a 
large majority. The votes were for Dwinell 600, Wm. D. 
Williamson 120, O. Small 53, and 123 scattering. There was 
a Whig majority in each ward. 


The United States Army.—It appears from the official 
Army Register for 1838, that there have been the last year, 
forty-seven resignations of officers of the Army, viz: 1 Lieu- 
tenant Colonel, 13 Captains, 11 First Lieutenants, 17 Second 
Lieutenants, 1 Brevet Second Lieutenant, and 4 Staff— 
Twenty-two deaths—of which number, six were killed in 
&ction with the Indians, in Florida, 1 Second Lieutenant de- 
tlined, and one First Lieutenant dropped. Total 71 officers 
lost to the Army in 1837. 


Associated Banks Boston.—According to the return made 
to the Standing Committee of the Associated Banks on the 
3d inst. the amount of loans of the 25 banks has been reduced 
within the last eight weeks $2,327,540. The reduction in 
the last four weeks was $1,022,784. The present amount of 
loan is $23,541,828. 

The amount of circulation on the 3d inst. was $2,211,965, 
showing a reduction in eight weeks of $639,217. The amount 
of bills of other banks on hand is $2,318,021, exclusive of 
$1,020,826, of the three assisted banks, which have been 
me out of circulation, 

resent amount of specie is $1,153,100, being an in- 
crease of $13,763 in four weeks, ™ meh 


We learn from a respectable source that, according to of- 
ficial statements, the Baltimore Banks owe to New York 
nearly $700,000, which it is said is within $200,000 of their 
amount of specie. To meet thisclaim they havea large sum 
due them from Virginia, an the Southern States, and will 
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This will be not more than ninety days after New-York 

shall set the example. (American. 

A ‘ pleasare excursion” to Europe is to sail from Baltimore 

on the ist of May next, to occupy about nine months’ time in 

its completion. Passage $500. The vessel will touch at the 

principal and most remarkable ports in Europe, and, likewise, 

many desirable points on the Mediterranean, in Asia and 

Africa. 

Duel Reminiscences.—It has been said that Mr. Cilley 
was the first member of Congress ever killed ina duel. The 
veteran of the Cincinnati Gazette corrects this error. 

On the 6th of February, 1819, General Armistead T, Ma- 
son, Senator in Congress, from the State of Virginia, fell in a 
duel, with John McCartey, of the same State. ig fought 
with muskets, charged with three balls each, at the distance 
of six paces. The death of Senator Mason was not announced, 
in Congress, consequently no order was taken as to his fune- 
ral. wn carried home and privately buried. 

On Monday, February 8, Senator Morrill, of New Jersey, 
submitted to the Senate a Resolution calling upon the Presi- 
dent to dismiss from public service, any officer acting acces- 
sory to the duel. 


Death of Mr. Bowditch, the American Astronomer.—It 
is with regret we notice the death at Boston of the celebra- 
brated American astronomer, Nathaniel Bowditch, afier a 
lingering illness of some weeks. He was born at Salem, 
Massachusetts, March 26, 1773—aged therefore 63. The 
profound knowledge of astronomical and nautical science 
evinced in numerous useful publications of this gentleman, 
which are in the hands of every navigator, and which have 
spread his reputation into every sea and country, are @ prac- 
tical and authentic proof of his eminent ability and merit, 
and reflect an enduring lustre upon the fame of his country. 
It was left for America to furnish a Bowditch who could 
faithfully interpret the great work of the Mecanique Celeste 
of La Place, which the Edinburgh Reyiew said not twelve 
men in Europe could understand. [Evening Star. 


The Ship Ruthelia, of Boston, Capt. N. L. Thompson, 
which sailed from New Orleans, Dec. 30, with 1,531 bales of 
cotton for Liverpool, was struck by lightning during a storm 
on the 31st of January, in lat. 35° 30’ North, lon. 56° 30° 
West, and set on fire in her hold; and nearly at the same 
time her mizen stay-sail was blown away, and she was thrown 
on her broadside. The fire was kept under, notwithstanding, 
until she fell in with the Cavalier Jouett, from St. Andrews 
for Demarara, to which the crew escaped, finding all attempts 
to extinguish the fire unavailable. The smoke had by this 
time become intolerable, the deck was very hot, and a gale 
coming on. The erew were landed at Barbadoes, and have 
thence reached this city. 





Dreadful Catastrophe.—The steamboat Ouachita, last 
evening, 16 miles below this city, burst her second starboard 
boiler, and dreadfully wounded and scalded several of the 
deck passengers and boat hands. One individual, William 
J Stetwell, leaped overboard to save himselfand was drowned. 
The decks of the boat were torn and the boilers and pipes 
thrown on every side. 
The Ouachita, was an old boat, totally unfit for any purpose 
but destruction. She had on board a new engineer, who we 
are informed was incapable of performing his duty, and to 
him ina great measure is attributed the sad accident. 

[Mobile Examiner 11th inst. 
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Massacre of Whites on the Cape Coast of Africa.—Con- 
siderable alarm has been created amongst our mercantile cir- 
cle connected with the African trade, by the statements which 
have been put forth, announcing that a great number of the 
white population had been murdered by the blacks, who had 
revolted at Cape Coast Castle. The accounts have been 
much exaggerated, but to a great extent we are enabled, we 
regret, to confirm them, by letter, from which we extract the 
following summary; and as the letter states that the British 
government are somewhat implicated, and that our settle- 
ments on that coast may be hazarded, it deserves the imme- 
diate attention of the Colonial office. The accounts reach to 
the 16th of November last, and state that the affair took 
place at Elmina, in the Dutch territory, but near to the Brit- 
ish settlement. It appears that the Dutch governor of El- 
mina, Tonneboeyer, and six other European officers of the 
Dutch settlement, fell a sacrifice to the barbarity of the na- 
tives, over whom the Dutch government have ruled 150 years. 
Altogether 40 white soldiers, 60 laborers, and 40 recruits 
from Batavia, besides several unarmed individuals, with the 
exception of three or four made prisoners, were slaughtered, 
and the blacks exhibited parts of the bodies at the market of 
Tacobary. This act of dreadful revenge is said to have arisen 
out ef some old disputes between the natives and the whites, 
and the infliction of a fine of 40 oz. of gold dust upon Bonsoe, 
the chief of Ahanta, a district on the coast between Azim and 
Saccondee, by the former Dutch rnor, Last. The late 


gove' 
Tonneboeyer was much blamed for his rashness in this affair, 


solved to throw themselves upon British protection. Trade 
was quite suspended, and the letter adds, that unless the 
deaths of the whites are revenged, Cape Coast will no lon- 


ger be tenable by two European parties. 
" [Liverpool Mail. 
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The packet ship Roscoe arrived here on Wednesday morn- 
ing, bringing us dates to the 24th ult. 

Enctanp.—A settled conviction appears to have taken pos- 
session or the public mind that the people of the U. States 
are not disposed either to assist or encourage the Canada 
insurgents; and as an evidence of their good will, the cerpo- 
ration of London have made a tender of the freedom of the 
city to Mr. Stevenson, our Minister. We extract a portion 
of Mr. Stevenson’s reply to the address of the ‘ Court of 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen and Commons,’ by which it will be 
seen that tbe laws of our country do not permit the accept- 
ance of such an honor. 

‘« Gentlemen—lI receive with deep sensibility these proceed- 
ings of the Court of Lord Mayor, Aldermen and Commons of 
the city of London, conferring upon me the freedom of their 
city as a mark of respect for my public and private character. 
Entertaining as I do a high and just sense of so distinguished 
an honor, [ need not say how gratified I should have been to 
have had it in my power to accept it in the manner pror 

This, however, I am not at liberty to do under the constitu- 
tion and usages of my country, and the rules prescribed for 
the government of its diplomatic functionaries in their inter- 
course with foreign nations. In declining, therefore, as I 
respectfully do, the freedom of your ancient and renowned 
city, I pray you, gent!emen, to assure the Commun Council 
and freemen of London, that I am not less deeply and grate- 
fully sensible of the distinguished honor which they have 
been pleased to offer me, enhanced as it is by the motives 
which prompted it, and the sentiments it was intended to 
convey.” 

Mr. Stevenson's answer was received with cheers, and it 
was unanimously resolved that the report and answer should 
be entered upon the journals of the Court. 

One of our contemporaries states that an exchange asso- 
ciation for the purpose of negociating foreign bills, granting 
credits, S&c., is about to be established in opposition to Mr. 
Jaudon. 

Scott, the celebrated jumper, has jumped into a tread-mill 
at Kirkdale. 

Kean has been playing at Drury Lane the characters of 
Hamlet, Richard, and others in which his father was so cele- 
brated, with great success. When he played Richard, the 
receipts of the house were within a few shillings the same as 
at his father’s performance of the same character. 

The John Bull contradicts the assertion that Lady Char- 
lotte Bury is the authoress of ‘The Diary and Times of 
George IV.’ 

A jury in the west of England, commiserating the case of 
@ poor woman who was charged with a trifling theft, agreed 
to the following sapient verdict : ‘Not guilty; but we hope 
she won't do so again.’ 

The abandonment of ‘Navy Island was known in London 
on the 14th ult. and had the effect of raising the stocks. 


The Army movemeuts still continued on a large scale, and 
six additional ships of the line are to be putin commission. 
The London papers publish the Special Messages of the 
President and Gov. Marcy, relating to the Caroline affair, and 
the proceedings in Congress and the Legislature upon the 
same subject. 
In the debates in Parliament, Ministers on all occasions do 
full justice to the desire evinced by our Government to pre. 
serve inviolable our neutral relations. 


The Cotton market was flat on the 23d, at the prices cur- 
rent on the 16th, after having advanced § to $d. 

The London packets Ontario and Toronto were still ice- 
bound in St. Catharine’s dock, on the 11th. £200 had been 
offered for a steamer to tow them out, but none would under 
take it. 

U. S. Bank shares are quoted in London, Feb. 19, at £25 
10s. a 12s. 6d. 

We understand the Bank of the United States is making 
very ~~ remittances to England in various ; inaddi- 
tion to Bills of Exchange for one hundred or one bundred and 
fifty thousand —_ and amounts in securities by the 
late packets, the house of Biddle & Co. of Li has ef- 
fected insurance on cottons valued at £380,000, coming to 
their address. 


The Bank of England reduced its rates of discount on the 








be red to adjust their balances promptly, whene 
qual resumption shall take effect. — _ 


and the chief Bonsoe and his adherents had, it was said, re- 





19th of February te4 percent. The Bank has recently found 































































































Wounded, deserters and prisoners,) and that a vast quantity 
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so little demand for money, that the amount of its securities 
had fallen to £22,569,000. It is usually £30,000,000. A 
London paper of the 16th says, “ American securities are in 
request here, and some of them have advanced 1 or 2 per 
cent. this week.” ‘ 

The bullion in the Bank of England had increased to over 
94 million sterling—circulation over 18 millions. The joint 
stock companies present a very flattering aspect. The re- 
newal of the charter of the Bank of Ireland, about to expire, 
is the subject of much discussion. 

Money can be borrowed for short periods on stock security 
at one per cent per annum. 

There has not yet been a general resumption of business in 
the mercantile markets. As far, however, as an opinion can 
be formed from the aspect, as we have noticed on former oc- 
casions, there will shortly be a considerable improvement in 
all departments of trade. 

Mr. Grote’s annual -motion for the adoption of the vote by 
ballot, was negatived in the House of Commons by a majori- | 
ty of 317, the Tories voting with the Ministerialists. 

Lord Brougham has given notice of his intention to move 
in the House of Peers, a séries of resolutions pledging the 

vernment to a more active suppression of the slave trade. 

ne of these resolutions is to the effect that her Majesty be 
requested to take immediate steps to obtain the concurrence 
of the United States in negotiations with a view to declare 
the trade in slaves piracy. 





British Army.—The army estimates for the year give the 
strength of the army as 109,027 officers and men, but deduct- | 
ing those paid by the East India Company it is 89,305. The | 
proposed increase is to be 8000 men. The charge for the 
effective service is estimated to be £3,641,000, exclusive of 
what is paid by the East India Company. 

A very brisk contest had been going on between the Lon-| 
don Times and an ‘American’ in Galignani. The Times is | 
using every possible effort to oust Lord Palmerston and the 
Whig Ministry, by means of the Canada and North-Eastern | 
Boundary Questions. The Times even ridicules a Mr. Fox, | 
who is sleeping away his time in Washington. | 

The London Chronicle mentions, with approbation, a plan | 
devised on the London Stock Exchange, for the relief of the | 
Portuguese government from its pecuniary difficulties—to 
wit, the purchase of the Azores Islands by Engtand. 

Sir Andrew Leith Hay succeeds Major General Sir R. | 
Chapman, as Governor of Bermuda. 

A new one act burletta, called the ‘Spitalfield’s Weaver,’ 
has been brought out at Drury Lane with great success. 


Lord Eldon’s will is said to cover 70 folio pages. The! 
personal property, independent of his large landed estate, is | 
under £700,000. The Earl of Devon has been appointed 
High Sieward of Oxford University, in place of Lord Eldon. 


The roads in every part of England have been in a wretch- 
ed condition all winter—sometimes blocked up with snow, 
and at others covered with ice so smooth that it was impos- 
sible for horses to keep their footing. 


France.—The Chamber of Deputies on Friday rejected, 
by a large majority, the proposed address for an active inter- 
vention in the succession war in Spain. 


, After a protracted debate, the further consideration of a 
project for effecting the emancipation of slaves in the French 
Colonies was carried, though the question was opposed by 
the Cabinet, on the ground of being premature. 

The Tennis Court at Versailles, of historical celebrity, is 
being airanged as a s/udio for M. Horace Vernet, to execute 


three pictures ordered by the King, namely—the Capture of | 


Constantia, the Fall of the Citadel of Antwerp, and the 
Inauguration of the National Galleries at Versailles. 


The France quotes a private letter from St. Petersburg, 
which states that the actual number of persons lodged in the 
winter palace was above 7,000, and that the architects con- 
sulted by the Emperor have estimated at 50 millions of rou- 
bles, about two millions sterling, the sum necessary for the 
re-construction of the edifice. 


A letter from Frankfort, of Feb. 2, says that five franc pie- 
ces with the effigy of the Duke of Bordeaux, and the inscrip- 
tion ‘ Henry V. Roi de France,’ had been for some time in 
circuiation in that city. They are dated 1831, but appear to 
have been coined more recently. 

M. Laffite has been returned for the 6th arondissement of 
Paris. It contains 1,597 electors, uf whom 1,322 voted. Of 
these, M. Lafitte had 1,031 votes. 


Gottingen has elected Victor Hugo a Professor. 


Spain.—Operations have again commenced in Spain, and 
so far resulted to the disadvantage of the Carlists. 


The Gazette of the 12th contains a short despatch from 
General Laureano Sanz, dated Quesada, the 6th, in which he 
states that the United bands of Barilla, Tallada, and Palilos 

_ had lost in the affair of the preeeding day 1000 men, (killed, 
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- ee and ammunition has been abandoned on the field of 
ttle. 

Private letters from Madrid, however, treat the affair as 
having been of little importance. Most of the prisoners were 
peasants torn from their homes and compelled to serve as 
‘volunteers.’ On the 6th, a more serious engagement took 
place in the mountains of Cazorla, in which several compa- 
nies of Basilio suffered greatly in defending the baggage of 
the expedition, which escaped being captured. The gun- 
powder (162,500ibs.) carried away from Ruidera by that 
chfef had likewise been saved by the resistance of those men. 

Advices from Cadiz, dated the 29th ult., announced that 
General Narvaez, in his tour through Andalusia, had been 
every where saluted as a liberator, and that the people had 
volunteered to equip at their own expense, the 12,000) men of 
the army of reserve. The inhabitants of Cadiz alone agreed 
to supply 12,000 great coats, and on the 27th the provincial 
deputation, presided by Count Clonard, voted a sum of 960, 
000 reals for that purpose. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 
St. Hammersley, of the 1st Dragoon Guards, is coming 
out to New-York, to purchase cavalry horses, for the service 
in Canada. 
Mr. Wolff.—A letter from Mr. Wolff, the converted Jew, 
appears in the London Post of the 3lst. It is dated Cowes, 
Isle of Wight, Jan. 29. He complains of bad health, and 
ihtimates that he is fast hastening to his grave. 

Reduction on Newspaper stamps in England.—The re- 
duction of the duty on newspapers from three pence and two- 
tenths to one penny, has had the effect to increase the cireu- 
lation 54 per cent. The number of stamps used for the year 
ending Oct. 10, 1836, was 30,625,000; for the year ending 
Oct. 10, 1837, 47,248,000. 


The number of fires that occurred in London in 1837, was 


The Belgian prelates have declared that freemasons are 
unworthy of being admitted to the sacrament, and must be 
denied absolution. 

Civilization is making some progress in Denmark; the 
torture, as a mode of eliciting evidence in criminal cases, has 
been just abolished at Copenhagen. 

The differences between the French and Haytien govern- 
ments have been amicably adjueted. 

Chinese Characters.—The characteused by the Chinese 
for their alphabet, are employed in the same manner, by four 
hundred millions of people, nearly one-half of the population 
of the globe! 

It is said a charter has been obtained from the British gov- 
ernment, by which a company is to be organized for the es- 
tablishment of a line of steamboats in the Pacific. 


Match making.—1,000 fathoms of wood are annually cut 
up for matches in London; three tons of brimstone are con- 
sumed in dipping them. 

American Merchants.—A late English paper says: ‘ Were 
the government half as intelligent as the merchants are hon- 
est, the United States would not be periodically visited by 
destructive vicissitudes, like that under which they are now 
suffering.’ 

The first stone of the City of London Literary and Scien- 
tific Institution was laid last week. The new building will 
cost about £4,000. The members comprise between eight 
and nine hundred persons. 

Important to Clerks.—In Bartolemo’s Voyage to the East 
Indies, ie says, that the heat at Calcutta is so excessive, that 
the Company’s clerks, when writing letters, are obliged to 
sit naked, immersed up to the neck in large vessels, into 
which cold water is continually pumped by slaves from a well. 

Spain has excluded her colonists from the Metropolitan 
Congress, deprived them of the benefit of the Constitution, 
and intends to govern them by special laws. 

An English journalist, in speaking of his gracious sove- 
reign, says, ‘ Her Majesty is particularly fond of singing vo- 
cal music.’ How unaccountable, that her singing sheuld be 
vocal! 

The capital invested in poultry and rabbits alone, in the 
British empire, is estimated at £10,000,000. 

A large three-deck ship is now being built at Pembroke 
Yard, Eng., to be called the Victoria. It will be sixty feet 
wide, two hundred and four feet long, and 3099 16-94 ad- 
measurement. 

A great sensation was produced in Paris by the announce- 
ment of numerous dismissals in the military and civil service 
on account of political opinions. 

AStrange Complaint.—The French complain of having 
too much specie in circulation. 

The English Tory Journals complain that Lord Melbourne 
spends all his leisure time with the Queen, and they insinu- 
ate that he performs all the parts of the ladies of the royal 
household. Jobn Bull calls bim the ‘ Royal Corset.’ 


leaving Nova Scotia and New Brunswick unprotected by the 


ey 
knows nothing of the loyalty of these provinces, more loyal, 


as they are, than the House of Lords. 


Increase of Christians.—A table has been published 
showing the progressive increase of Christians from the first 
century to the present. The first century is put down at 
500,000, the tenth at 50,000,001), the eighteenth at 250,000... 
000, and the nineteenth at 260,000,000. ‘ 


An officer in the Dublin garrison recently advertised for a 
wife, who must be possessed of £10,000, because he pos- 
sessed nothing but his commission. 

United by Act of Parliament.—On Tuesday, at the Inde. 
pendent chapel, St. Ives, John Piggot of that place to Ann 
Markham, dress maker, of Westwick, in this county. Up. 
wards of 300 persons assembled to witness the ceremony, it 
being the first under the new act. [Cambridge Chro, 


Marquis of Waterford.—At the last account of the move- 
ments of this noble rowdy, he was perched on the top of a 
stage-coach in Scotland, with two or three of his boon com- 
panions, pelting the passers-by with rotten eggs! 

Mrs. Bland, formerly much celebrated as a ballad ecinger, 
died recently in London, at the advanced age of 73. She was 
only six years old when she made her first appearance on 
the stage. 

In Siam, a man is excluded from bearing witness in court 
for being in debt, drinking spirits, gambling, being a black. 
smith, reposing on the mat or couch of a priest or parent, 
being a quack doctor, play actor, strolling musician, labori 
under incurable diseases, being a bachelor, of violent passions, 
shoemaker, brazier, or a midwife. 


According to a recent official census, the population of the 
republic of Cracow amounts to 131,462 souls, of whom 37,- 
027 are within the city. The Jews are numbered at 14,373, 


The Augsburg Gazette announces that the Emperor Nicho- 
las is exy dat Wisbaden, and Prince Metternich at Jo- 
hannisberg, in the ensuing summer. 


Baron Munchausen Redivivus !—The new King of Hano- 
ver has appointed Baron Munchausen to be his Minister at 
the British Court. 

Duelling in France.—We find the following in a recent 
Paris paper: ‘ The practice of duelling seems likely to be- 
come less frequent in France than hitherto, discouraged as it 
1s by the declaration of the tribunals, and discountenanced as 
it is to be hoped it will be by the public. -The Court of Cas- 
sation, on Friday last, in several cases of duel brought to it 
on appeal, decided that the seconds ina duel in which one or 
both combatants fell, are liable to be tried for murder (meur- 
tre)—that a person lending arms with a knowledge that 
they are to be employed in duelling, renders himself an ac- 
complice—that the principal who wounds an adversary in a 
duel is guilty of an attempt to murder, and that even the fact 
of having fired on his adversary constitutes that offence.” 

It appears by a late census that the population of Turin is 
over 120,000. 

Advices of the 25th ult. from Tunis state that Achmet Bey 
is scouring the Desert at the head of several thousand Arabs, 
and intercepting and plundering the Caravans, so that no- 
thing can reach Tunis from the interior of Africa. 


The population of Prussia amounts to 13,100,000. Of 
these, 8,217,000 are Roman Catholics, 4,700,000 Protestants, 
15,000 Anabaptists. 

Daniel O’Connell has been expelled by the Grand Lodge 
of Ireland, the ancient and loyal fraternity of Freemasons. 

[Limerick Chronicle. 

Scottish University Students.—For the last two days the 
peace of Edinburgh has been seriously disturbed, and the 
lives and property of the inhabitants exposed to not a little 
danger, by the riotous proceedings of a large body of stu- 
dents. The disturbances are supposed to have originated in 
a snow-ball skirmish in front of the College, between a party 
of students and a few idle tradesmen. 


The following details of the dimensions, etc. of the Palace 
of St. Petersburgh, lately destroyed, are extracted from the 
Augsburg Gazette :— This Palace covered an area of 654,- 
237 square feet French, and therefore occupied more ground 
than any other edifice of this kind. The Louvre covers 275,- 
625 square feet, the Vatican and Belvidere 478,900, the Pal- 
ace of Munich 291,600, the Palace of Berlin 232,320, the 
Harem of Constantinople 260,100, the Palace of Vienna 432,- 
000, the Caserta 410,480. The length of the Imperial Pal- 
ace was 707 feet, and its breadth 559 feet; it contained sev- 
eral halls 40 feet in hight; and the Throne Room, with two 
other saloons, had their ceilings supported by 64 marble col- 


umns.” 











We said that a Sub-Treasurer in Ohio had decamped with 
8 or $10,000 stolen money. We since heve that he 
was only a defaulter, and the sum appropristed to his own 
use, out of government funds, was 60 or $80,000 instead of 
8 or 10,000, as stated last week. [Illinoian. 

A Duel like to have come off at the Point House on Mom 
day evening last, between two gentlemen of our city of ‘ Bro- 











The Duke of Wellington complains of the Ministry for 
| withdrawal of the troops from Upper Canada. The Duke 


therly love,’ aschoolmasterand acolonel, but the former 
out. (Phil. Focus. 
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NEW-YORK. 


A NEW VOLUME. 

In presenting to our patrons the first number of our Fifth (Annual) 
Volume ofthe Folio and Fifth (Semi-Annual) of our Quarto form, 
we are compelled to restrict our comments to the smallest compass. 
But in truth a few words will suffice. We have done.eur best thus 
far to present a uniformly acceptable and not uninteresting sheet ; 
and, if we have failed, the fault lies not with our contributors, nor is 
it attributable to the numerical paucity of our patronage. We have 
subscribers enough to live by if they pay us—too many if they do 
not ; still, a few thousands of the paying sort would be welcomed to 
our books with hearty good wi!!, though we seek none who may fan- 
cy that, in subscribing, they tax themselves to dous a kindness. We 
have aimed to render our sheet worth its cost, without neglecting the 
truthful, the practical, and the solid; while we have ministered am- 
ply if not wisely to the tastes of those who delight in the imagina- 
tive, the poetic, and the entertaining. Others may have blended 
more skillfully the useful with the sweet: itis our hope that we have 
afforded such a compilation that the hours devoted to its perusal 
may be recalled with satisfaction—certainly without regret. 

For a few weeks preceding this, the Senior Editor has been ab- 
sent from his post, though contributing as largely as was possible at 
a distance to the Editorial columns of The New-Yorker. Hereafter, 
his personal attention—be it worth what it may—will be given to 
each weekly issue, while the very efficient aid which has of late over- 
shadowed his humble efforts, will still be afforded. He trusts those 
who have remarked a decided improvement in the literary character 
of the paper since his absence will thus find that improvement fully 
sustained hereafter. 

We have many patrons whose term of subscription expired with 
our last number—some of whom have doub'‘less resulved now to part 
company. Wecould wish it were otherwise; still, ifthey have paid 
us, we have no complaint to make. We would not have them take 
the paper for our sake when they would not for their own. We do 
ask, however, that all who so decide to quit us will promptly and 
certainly return us this number of the paper—each marking his name 
and residence thereon, and adding the ungracious word ‘ Disconti- 
nue.’ Weask thisin all carnestness, as a matter of right and neces- 
sity. Should any hope by a contrary course to do us easily out of the 
paltry price of afew numbers, they will find it a losing business. 








—Thus enter we upon the fifth year of our noiseless and steady 
course. Friends and patrons of time past! may you resolve to bear 
us company ! 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We acknowledge with much pleasure our receipt of the Third Part of 
the Review of‘ Dana’s Poems and Prose Writings.” 

The excellent notice of Mr. Folsom’s Lectures before the New-York 
Historical Society was received tov late fur insertion this week.— 
We trust that the Lectures are to be repeated at Clinton Hall. 

The new favors of our long-silent friend “ Faleoner” are welcomed. 
We had almost feared that distance and time had separated us for 
ever. 








Public Libraries.—We have not seen noticed, as its importance 
would seem to demand, an article ou Public Libraries, from the pen 
of Professor Patton, of the New-York University,—published in the 
January Number of the ‘ Americen Biblical Repository.’ That ar- 
ticle presents the most valuable general statistics, which could be 
collected on the subject. These serve to show that the whole num- 
ber of books in all the public librabries of the United States barely 
exceeds numerically, the number contained in one European city, say, 
Lyons ; and that the whole, if brought within the compass of one 
library, would not greatly exceed one of the first-rate libraries of 
Europe. They also show, that all ths books in all the public libra- 
ries of this country, form but about one-tenth of the number con- 
tained in the public libraries of Germany and half the number in 
those of Paris. These are startling general facts, and bring out in 
bold relief the miserable deficiency of the United States in this vital 
respect. It appears to us that the subject of establishing a great 
National Library has been entirely overlooked. The Congress Li- 
brary contains but TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND voLuMEs! And this is 
the library, recognised as established for the use of the Representa- 
tives of a nation of fifteen millions of people! 


When these Representatives, three years ago, were sputtering and 
pouting and wrangling abeut the disposition of the Surplus Reve- 
aue, which had accrued from all the foolish exactions made indi- 
rectly upon the people at the Post Offices and Custom Houses,—why 
were not their minds irradiated with the idea of forming at Wash- 
ington a great National Library? A library which would have re- 
flected honor upon the republic—which would have formed a nucleus 
for the science and literature of the country, and would also have 
attracted the learned men of other nations as to a Capitol of Learn- 
ing? Viewed in the contemptible light of gain, such a scheme would 
have ted most desirably. None ef the means which have as 
yet been tried to build up the city of Washirgton, upon the magnifi- 
cent scale on which it was projected, have as yet been successful. 
This would have been completely so, Establish there a national li- 
brary with the usual concomitants to such an institution, and some 
extraordinary aids to scientific researches,—such, for instance, as a 
splendid Observatory,—and in five years Washington would contain 
quadruple its present number of houses. It would become the resi- 
dence of learned men, both natives and foreigners—presees would 
be established there, costly books would be published, and a trade 











LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 


would be concentrated in the city, which would soon give it an im- 
portance, scarcely inferior to that of one possessing great commer- 
cial advantages. 

But there should be nobler incentives to the establishment of @ 
great national library than this. What these should be, the minds of 
our readers can readily conceive. We will not dwell upon those en- 
couragements to Science, Literature and the Arts, which it is the 
duty of every Government to extend; but passing from this impor- 
tant topic, we will touch upon other points connected with the sub- 
ject of public libraries, to show how lamentably deficient all our 
cities are in these great fountains of moral as well as mental ame- 
lioration. 

Professor Patton states, that all the public libraries in the city ef 
New-York contain but 69,500 volumes—apportioned as follows :— 
New-York Society 25,000; Mereantile 11,000; Apprentices 11,000; 
Columbia College 8,000; Historical Society 10,000; Episcopal Sem- 
inary 4,500. This account is truly astonishing. The Professor pro- 
ceeds to state that “if these 69,500 volumes were brought together, 
assorted and arranged, rejecting duplicates, in order to form one li- 
brary, it would numerically not much exceed the single library of 
Harvard University.” Now Harvard University, to our individual 
knowledge, has a library of about 42,000 volumes. In them are not 
found a greater number of duplicates than in almost any good Eu- 
ropean library. There may be several editions of some works; but 
these editions cannot be called duplicates, as they have different 
readings, notes, &c. The Professor throws out, to be sure, a large 
number (19,500) for duplicates and worn out old worthless trash, 
from the New-York Libraries. But we will go further, and say that 
we do not believe that, a respectable library of 30,000 volumes, ccm- 
posed of such works as would be pronounced valuable by scholars, 
could be made up out of all the public libraries in this city. If value 
be taken as the standard, we do uot doubt that the library at Har- 
vard University is worth a third more than all the New-York public 
libraries put together! Let any man go through the six libraries 
enumerated by the Professor, and look at the bushels of trash that 
are heaped upon the shelves—novels and romances torn to tatters 
form no inconsiderable portion of the staple of these libraries. Is 
not this disgraceful? Is it not disgraceful that New-York, the true 
Mertropouts of the United States, a city of three hundred thousand 
inhabitants, should not boast one decent public library? The city 
of Marseilles with half the ber of inhabitants, has more than 
double the number of books in public libraries, and the city of 
Lyons, between which and New-York a comparison may profitably 
be made, with regard to commerce and manufactures, has nine times 
the number. 

As our object at this time is simply to call attention to this impor- 








tant subject, we will not extend our observations farther than to col- 
lect from Professor Patton's statement, certain facts in gross which 
may fully impress the reader’s mind with the absolute poverty of 
| our country in those depositaries of intellectual wealth—Public Li- 
| braries, 

All the books in all the Universities and Colleges of the United 
States, amouuting to EIGHTY, inclusive of the libraries belonging to 
|the Students, amount, as uearly as can be calculated, to 316,900 
volumes. All those in all the Theological Seminaries, tTairty- 
FIVE in number, amount to 83,800 volumes. All the books in all the 
| other public libraries in the principal cities amount to 206,000 
volumes—presgating an aggregate of six HUNDRED AND SIXTY THOU- 
SAND SEVEN HUNDRED VOLUMES! The aggregate of all the volumes 
in all the public libraries of Europe is rouRTEEN MILLIONS, FIVE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY-SEVEN THOUSAND ! 


“If it be objected,” argues Professor Patton, “ that the libraries of 
Europe have been accumulating centuries upon centuries, and thus 
have swollen to their present imposing size, we would remark that 
the University of Gottingen dates its origin a century later than eur 
own Harvard, and now is one of the first institutions of the age, 
with a library of 300,000 volumes; while our venerable Harvard has 
not yet been able to rise above its 42,000. * * * The library of the 
University of Berne, chartered in 1818, already numbers 50,000 
volumes, exceeding the number of volumes contained in the library 
of Harvard University, that has just witaessed its second centennial 
celebration.” 

We might go on to state, what this judicious reviewer has omitted, 
that in ‘many of the small towns of Germany and other European 
states, there are found public libraries to which any sojournor of re- 
spectable manners and address has free access—thet books are al- 
most as free as the air of Heaven, and that Europeans would as soon 
think of locking up springs of water from atrangers, as of closing the 
doors of their public libraries. Here a stranger cannot go into a 
newspaper reading-room, without positive permission, and, except 
by the courtesy of a shareholer, he could not look at even the shelves 
of one of our public libraries. Such an one should derive consola- 
tion from the reflection that few of those shelves are worth looking 








at. We shall have more to say on this subject. 





The United States Magazine and Democratic Review for March.—We 
have in this number the two full-length portraits promised in the 
last. They are those of J.R. Poinsett, Secretary of War, and Amos 
Kendall, Post-Master General. The former is rather an ungainly 
looking individual, if he resemble this ‘counterfeit presentment.'— 
He is taken in the memorable position of addressing from the bal- 
cony of his house the Mexican mob who would have attacked it and 
thus violated the respect due to the American Flag.—Amos Kendall 








is represented as in his office, reading the Richmond Enquirer. In 
the distance are seen a railroad car and a man on horseback, ‘ going 
it’—typical, doubtlessly, of the extraordinary speod of the Express 
Mail. 

The leading article is en “ Cotton,and its connection with the Cur- 
rency Question.” Mr. Paulding, author of ‘The Dutchman's Fire- 
side,’ gives a domestic story in his peculisr vein, entitled ‘The 
School of Reform. Succeeding this is one of Mrs. Ellet’s admirable 
“Scenes from the Life of Joanna of Sicily.” “Aversa, or the Last 
Day of a King,” which is the redeeming paper of a number, which 
strikes us as in general dull and tedi An t is given of the 
late duel in Washington under the misnomer of “ The Martyrdom 
of Cilley.”. We cannot discover why a man who falls in a duel 
should be called a martyr, or why he should be canonized. A most ra- 
bid, illiberal, contemptible spirit pervades the piece. Facts are dis- 
torted, and the most unfair arguments made use of to givo a decep- 
tious and one-sided view ofan affair, which is, to say the least, quite 
as disgraceful to the unfortunate party as to the survivor and his 
friends. We cannot but think that this article will be severely re- 
probated by all the judicious partizans of the Administration. 





Passages in Foreign Travel, by Isacc Appleton Jewett.—Many of 
these ‘ paesages’ have already elicited the public approbation in the 
pages of the American Mouthly Magazine and the columns of the 
Boston Atlas. The readers of these journals, as well as of the New- 
Yorker—for we have from time to time transferred them into our 
columns—are acquainted with their peculiar excellencies, They 
have moreover been extensively copied in other papers in various 
parte of the United States, particularly in Ohio, which is the native 
State of the author. We heartily congratulate the public upon the 
collection of these racy and interesting sketches into these eleyiut 
volumes. We heartily echo the sentiment of the New-York Ameri- 
can in pronouncing them the best volumes of travel by an American 
in Europe which have as yet appeared inthiscountry. They evince 
not only talent but industry—not only an intelligent and observing 
mind, but powers highly cultivated and singularly adapted to the task 
of imparting real impressions of those scenes and objects which arrest 
the traveller’s attention. We shall take an early opportunity to dis- 
play more fully the merits of these capital volumes. (Wiley & Put- 
nam, Broadway.) 


Republications.—Messrs. Harper and Brothers have just published 
Miss Martineau’s second work on this country— Retrospect of 
Western Travel.’ From a cursory glance at its pages, and trom 
the extracts which we have read in reviews, it appears to us a work 
of more talent and less toil than her ‘ Society in America.’ It con- 
tains many graphic sketches of our public characters, written in a 
spirit of kindliness, and with as much admiration as the most tetchy 
American could desire. We will talk further about the book next 
week. — 

Mr, William Lewer has, with his usual commendable promptitude, 
issued the Blackwood and Metropolitan Magazines. His edition of 
Bentley's Miscellany also appears. It is a fac simile of the original, 
and the illustrative humorous designs by Cruikshank are capitally 
engraved by Dick. We are much pleased with the tone of Mr, 
Lewer’s introductory remarks. 





“Southern Literary Messenger.” —We should have noticed the re- 
ception of the March number of this sterling periodical in our last, 
but it matters not. A few days later or earlier are of little moment 
to a work which will be read with profit in future years. 

This number opens with a glorious essay savoring of the elder 
school upon “ The Influence of Morals on the Happiness of Man, and 
the Stability of Social Institutions.” Few literary periodicals of the 
present day have the moral courage to publish articles of this class, 
and yet to nothing could their pages be more profitably devoted.— 
The condemnation of ‘ Ernest Maltravers’ and some others of Bul- 
wer’s novels, on the ground of immorality, though severe, is eminent- 
ly just, though we do not coneur with the writer in believing asettled 
hatred of moral restraint a governing priaciple with the great novelist 
of the day. However, this article cannot be read without profit by 
any. 

“ Joseph Wolff, the Missionary,” and his late a~count of his travels, 
are made the subject of a somewhat amuring biographical and critical 
paper. We fear the said Joseph, by his Missionary labors, is inducing 
more Pagaus to laugh than pray. Hia eccentricities are a little too 
rich. His description of his travels over the Asiatic Desert—himself 
in a pannier on one side of a c»mel, balanced by his consort, Lady 
Georgiana, in the other, attended by another camel, bearing the piano 
forte of the lady aforesaid, is calculated to bring into the eyes of a sin- 
ner other tears than those of godly sorrow. : 

“Constance Woodburn, a Tale of Every-Day Life, by Miss Char- 
lotte M.S. Barnes,” is an affecting and truth-speaking tale of human 
life and its trials. 

“A Journal of a Trip to the Mountains, Caves and Spriugs of Vir- 
ginia,” is aclever and entertaining paper of its class, which is nota 
very elevated one. Whether it be that little intellect is required in 
writing or that less still is called into exercise in reading them, these 
traveling sketches have b a very considerable portion of mod- 
ern literature. The sphere of their utility, however, is of very lim- 
ited dimensions. 

But the pride of the Messenger, in our view, is the conclusion of that 
masterly essay on the Life and Writings of Lord Bacon, (pruned from 
the original in the Edinburgh Review,) of which we have given the 














first portion to our readers. Periodical literature nevor boasted a 
ufore brilliant gem than this; and we shall transfer the remaiuder to 
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our columns, notwithstanding the fact that it has already been read 
by thousands. These will be the first to approve our determination. 

Of the shorter papers which compose the Messenger, we are com- 

pelled to speak hastily. Of the poetry—‘ Westminster Hall,” by 
Mrs. Sigourney, is not in her usual nor ber happiest vein ; “ Woman,” 
by a Southern lady, is graceful; and “ The Sick Child,” by the au- 
thor of ‘Atalantis,’ is creditable. As for the residue, ‘ expressive si- 
Jence’ may as well ‘muse its praise.’ The author of a review of 
“ Willis’s Poems” in the preceding number, explains a very gross 
blunder in his criticism most unhandsomely, but atones for it by quo- 
ting in addition some beautiful poetry. The tale of “The Truce- 
Ground,” by a Virginia lady, does equal credit to her talents and pa- 
triosism. Of the lighter papers—“ Miss Hayley,” “A Couple of 
Love-letters,” and “Relics of the Olden Time,” relieve agreeably 
the more formidable essays with which they are interspersed. “The 
Story of Agnes” is spoiled by its profusion of French qvotations. It 
were well if young gentlemen in the literary line could cease mark- 
ing their entrance upon the study of a new language by these quota- 
tione, which are Greek to nine-tenths of the reading public. 

On the whole, the Messenger for the current month is equal to the 
former issues of the work—and we deem this no slight commenda- 
tion. We remark with pleasure that more than one hundred good 
and true names were added to its subscription list within the last 
month. With such success in this season of literary depression, it 
cannot fail to count its recruits by thousands should the world ever 
come right again. -(T. W. White, Richmond, Va.) 


“ Nineteenth Annual Report of the New-York Institution for the In- 
struction of the Deaf and Dumb.”—We have barely room to say, in no- 
ticing this pamphlet, that it is to be wished that a more general atten- 
tion were given to the conduct of our benevolent institutions. Much 
good would grow out of it. 

“Children’s Catholic Magazine.”—A small monthly periodical, so 
entitled, has just been issued for the use of children of the Roman 
Catholic faith. Price 50 cents per annum: Office 36; Chatham-si.— 
Success to it! 

“ An Essay on the Art of the Manufacture of Mineral Porcelain, or In- 
corruptible Teeth ; by Shearjashub Spooner, M. D. Author of ” $c. 4¢.— 
We know little about teeth except their use—not even by their ach- 
ing. We presume this is a good essay for teeth-makers, (Collins, 
Keese & Co.) 

New Music.—Atwill, of the Music Saloon, 201 Broadway, has 

jast published the charming ballad ‘Rise, Fairies, Rise,’ as 
sung by Mr. Morley. The music does great eredit to the com- 
poser, M. Joly, Esq. ‘ Roland the Brave,’ is the title of ano- 
ther new piece of much merit, from the same establishment. 
Music by Mrs. Arkwright. 








New Papers.—Mr. W. L. Mackenzie, of ‘patriotic’ renown, 
has‘ sheathed his bruised sword’ and issued proposals for a new 
weekly paper, to be published in this city, under the title of 
*Mackenzie’s British, Irish, and Canadian Gazette.’ 

The first number of a paper has been issued at Lynn, Mass., 
called the ‘Engine.’ It is conducted on the high pressure 


system. 

Henry Barnet, Esq., furmerly of the Detroit Fnee Press, has 
established a Democratic paper in Niles, Michigan, called the 
Niles Intelligencer.’ The first number gives evidence of much 
ability and industry. 

We have received proposals for the publication of a new 
literary paper at Charleston, S. C., to be entitled the * Literary 
Bulletin.’ 


: ORTHOGRAPHY. [For the New-Yorker. 

Mr. Editor—The view of your correspondent respecting the 
orthography of traveler is original indeed, but it happens to be 
false. By dropping one / of traveller, the word dues not become 
a word of two syllables. It has no analogy to bravely and 
changling. ‘There are such words as brave and change, but there 
is ne such word as trave. [he original word is travel, a word 
of two syllables, and the syllable added makes a third—traveled, 
traveler, traveling. Your correspondent may as well say that 
labeler, libeler, libelous, marvelous become words of two syllables : 
labe-ler, libe-ler, libe-lous, marve-lous. 

Nor are the words gravely, gravelly in analogy. The latter is 
not made three syllables by the addition of t only; the addition 
is ly, a contraction of like, and the / must be retained as a part 
of that syllable. The etymology requires it. 

So we write woolen with one 1, for the termination is en ; but 
we write woolly with a second J, because it is a part of the ori- 
ginal syllable like, Saxon lie. 

New things often appear strange and even absurd, till they 
are understood ; and old and familiar things may seem not to be 
absurd, merely because they are not understood. Thus, the 
words brave, slave, knave, nice, are words of one syllable, but by 
a mere blunder or oversight the addition of a syllable is made 
to convert them into three syllables—the vulgar arithmetic, in 
this case, requiring one and one to make three. Hence, all Eng- 
lish Dictionaries, and probably all the American Dictionaries 
and Spelling Books, formed on English models, have bra-ve-ry, 
sla-ve-ry, kna-ve-ry, ni-ce-ty, Why have not the writers given us 
ni-ce-ly, sa-ge-ly, sa-fe-ty, gra-ce-ful, na-me-less, bla-me-less ? These 
would be as correct as bravery and the others. CoRRECTOR. 





A bank has lately gone into operation in Michigan upon a 
ure metallic basis, having 6 boxes of Collins’ cast steel axes 
the vaults, on which to discount. 





Opening of the River.—To the wayward dwellers on this 
revolving planet the sensation of confinement is an ungracious 
one. “I can’t get out!” is a reflection which has ruffled the 
composure of thousands far more eligibly situated than 
Sterne’s starling. A strict blockade even in Eden would have 
its inconveni how much more, then, must a blockade 
out of the desired location be deemed a grievance. There 
were anxious looks cast, last week, at the good city of Albany, 
and its vicinage, upon the river, the sky, and the vanishing 
snow-banks ; there were grave speculations adventured upon 
the wind and the weather, but to little purpose. The weath- 
er held provokingly calm and moderate, easing off the snow 
by instalments, and vouchsafing never a drop of rain to the 
most imperative prayers; while the wind hung obstinately in 
the north. The ice grew thinner, opened, and shrunk away 
gradually, leaving the wharves of the Political Emporium 
only to congregate mure densely on the Overslaugh and be- 
low. Saturday night came, and no rain; the next morning 
brought it, only it took the shape of a snow-storm, with which 
the Albanians and their guests were refreshed from morn till 
snowy eve. Monday morning it covered the ground hand- 
somely, backed by a sharp frost. How this was relished by 
the two or three hundred who were anxiously awaiting a 
steamboat passage to New-York—how the stages arrived oc- 
casionally in sixty hours from Poughkeepsie (80 miles) with- 
out the mails which had outstaid their three days’ grace, but 
with passengers who reported the roads some degrees beyond 
abominable—and how gentlemen who had made bets on a 
steamboat by Monday morning, paid them—matters little. 
There had then been one mail from New-York since the Tues- 
day fhorning previous. The Robert L. Stevens had been 
twice above Poughkeepsie during the last week, determined 
to come through, but found cause to alter her mind on each 
trial. 

At 2 o’clock, however, (Monday, 19th) the pensive public 
was electrified by the arrival of the good eteamer UTICA, 
Capt. Truesdell, in less than two days from New-York, hav- 
ing fought her way through twenty miles of stubborn ice, 
which would have done no discredit to Greenland. She had 
lain by at Hudson the night previous—had overcome all ob- 
stacles by resolution, steadiness and perseverance, and now 
appeared in clear water at Albany to rejoice the hearts of 
Legislators, burgesses, merchants, forwarders, river men and 
locomotive editors. If ever a voyager met with a hearty 
welcome, she had it. 

On Tuesday she returned to this city, coming through in 
19 hours, and effectually opening the navigation. Some idea 
of the difficulty of this enterprise may be caught from the fact 
that the ice, now broken up, lay in fields of one to five or six 
miles above the principal curves or elbows inthe river. Of 
course, here was just where the helm was in requisition; and 
when wedged in the ice, the boat would not begin to mind it. 
In one instance, when the bow of the boat had an inclination 
to one shore, it was found impracticable to weather a point 
by every exertion, until the boat had been backed over the 
same space of a quarter-mile five or six times, gaining a little 
in bringing her head off shore each time. Twice the boat 
was necessarily stopped to repair injuries by ice—still, Capt. 
Truesdell landed in our city five hundred as well satisfied 
passengers as we wish to be numbered with, by 5 o’clock on 
Wednesday morning. 





CITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Lord Gosford arrived in this city on Friday the 16th inst. 
and has since left for. Washington. He is expected to return 
again on Monday, and will embark for England either here 
or at Boston. 

The Captain’s office of the steamboat Narraganset was 
broken open on Sunday nig}.t last, and robbed of $500. 

Judge Irving, the eminent jurist, who has occupied a con- 
spicuous place in public life since 1817, died on Friday the 
16th inst. at his residence in this city. 

Eighth Ward Episcopal Church.—The building hereto- 
fore known as the Second Presbyterian Church will be op2ned 
to-morrow for divine worship, according to the usages of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, under the pastoral charge of 
the Rev. Dr. Samuel Seabury. 

On Saturday last, ‘ The Friendly Sons of St. Patrick’ cele- 





brated their National Anniversary at the Carlton House— 





Campbell P. White President. We have been furnished 
with the proceedings, which are highly interesting, but haye 
not room for them in this week’s paper. 
Gen. Scott arrived in this city on Wednesday evening last, 
A man was found dead in Chatham-street on T 
morning last—name not known. A bruise was discovered oy 
his head. * 


THEATRES. 

A settled indifference to their favorite haunts appears tp 
exist among the play-goers; and their apathy can be ascribed 
to but one cause, i. e. the absence of attractions sufficiently 
strong to induce them to visit the theatres. To be sure, we 
have had the ‘Pickwick Club’ and Buckley's Equestrign 
Stnd ; but these entertainments are better calculated for the 
latitude of the Bowery—and the manager of the Park can 
scarcely expect to be sustained in the ‘grand spectacle’ line 
by the intelligent and respectable portion of the community, 
who claim this theatre as their own. 

After all, there is nothing which takes so well in this city 
as the higher order of music; and the most common 
if aided by a distinguished prima donna, seldom fails to draw 
a full and respectable house. 

Lecomte is still dancing at the Park, and during the past 
week ‘The Seeret Mine,’ a piece of much merit, has been 
produced in a style of great splendor. It is really worth 
seeing; and as the beautiful stud of horses are soon to be 
withdrawn, we would advise all who are fond of theatrical 
magnificence to go without delay. 

As for the other theatres, we have neither time nor inclina- 
tion to notice them at present. 








Ladies, take your places! There’sa Prince coming!— 
Prince Joinville, son of King Louis Philip, is now in Brazil, 
and may be expected soon in the United States. He crossed 
the Atlantic in a French ship of war, and will come to this 
country by the same conveyance. So say the newspapers. 
What a sensation his presence will create! Lords, Counts, 
and all such small gear, will sink into insignificance. Their 
mustachios will no longer captivate the too susceptible fair. 
Young ladies will disdain to fall in love with titles, tacked on 
to estates in the moon, when a real, live prince of the blood 
is to loom before their eyes with indisputable effulgence. We 
regret, however, to dash those hopes, which may now be 
brimming over, by the intelligence that “ it is whispered jn 
Paris, that the Prince de Joinville (son of the King) is des- 
perately in love with one of the descendants of Josephine ;” 
but some consolatlon may be found in the fact that “ there is 
great opposition to the match on the part of the family.” * 


Booth, the Tragedian.—Booth has had another attack at 
Charleston and nearly killed Flynn, by assailing him in bed 
with handirons and tongs. ‘There is something more serious 
in this than eccentricity, and he should be closely watched. 


It would be a very pleasant display of histrionic powers, in- 
deed, had Booth taken his sword in the night and gone to 
Flynn’s bed, exclaiming with King Richard, ‘ Down, downto 
hell and say I sent you.’ He is likely to do it. [Star. 
The plain matter of fact of the story is simply this: Booth 
got drunk and attempted to beat out the brains of his friend 
Flynn. We have hear quite enough of this gentleman's 
‘ eccentricity,’ and think it is high time he were furnished 
with suitable accommodations at the Asylum or State-Prisom 


Hale’s Reading-Room.—Strangers visiting this city will 
find Mr. Hale’s establishment, in Wall-street, a very inter 
esting lounging-pluce. The files are various and full, com 
prising papers of all descriptions, from every section of the 
Union, as well as from England and France. Particular 
attention is bestowed upon the foreign department, in whieh 
will be found numerous and perfect files of European papet% 
up to the latest dates. Mr. H. has introduced the European 
fashion of admitting non-subscribers upon the payment of's 
small fee, which will prove a great convenience to those who 
but seldom have occasion to visita reading-room. We cheer 
fully recommend him to the patronage of the public.  * 


LATEST FASHIONS. ’ 
Parisian Head Dress—Velvet turbans with turn-up brim, 
descending in points to the ears, with a plume of white spiral 
feathers hanging quite low on one side of the neck, Hal 
and Bonnete—Red and black velvet, trimmed with an inter 
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mixture of blond lace and flowers, are now all the go in Lon- 


don. Those of black velvet are ornamented wirh birds of 


Paradise. 
Full Dress—The style most in vogue is that of the close 


of the 17th century—sleeves have varied but little. Fancy 
black is decidedly the favorite color. , 

Jewelry—A golden lizard is more worn, both in the hair 
and for bracelets than any other pattern. 


Some dandies of Edinburgh have been astonishing their 
fellow townsmen by driving a sleigh tandem about the streets. 








~ SUMMARY. 


Henry M. Woods assistant post-master at Ellsworth, Me 
has been bound over in $2000, to answer the charge of pur 
loining money from the mails. 


Tolerable good aim.—It is said that Wise at ten paces 
distant, can, with his duelling pistuls, cut a tape nine times 
out of ten. 

At the Eastward the girls call the young men chaps; in 
the middle states, they call them gentlemen; and along down 
country, they call them fellows. [ Boston Herald. 

A Kentucky Sportsman.—A sporting company near New- 
town, Ky. cay Killed 5000 fate om which eo a Indian 
killer, Capt. Coun, of that neighborhood, aged 58, presented 
387 scalps as his share ! 

Pumpkin Pies.—A Miss Punkin, of Vermont, has lately 
been married to a Mr. Pye. 

About $9000 counterfeit bank notes were found week be- 
fore last in a stable at Beardstowa, [ilinois. 

Dr. Duncombe, a Patriot General, delivered a discourse on 
Canada grievances to an overflowing house, at the Cleveland 


(Ohio) court house, March 3d. 


The disbanded companies in Boston refuse to acknowledge 
themselves under the jurisdiction of the Governor, and are 
doing their best to kick up a row. 

The following newspaper toasts elicited by the recent elec- 
tion in New Hampshire, are not bad on either side. The 
Whig sentiment is as follows: 

“Our sister State New Hampshire—Rising in reputation, 
while running down Hitt.” Not slow! 

The Van Buren toast in response is given in the Boston Post. 

“ The Whigs of New Hampshire—like Taunton water too 
weak to run down Hitx.” 

They tell of a man down East, who is so tall thut he stoops 
to hear it thunder! 

All the habitans in the Lower Province of Canada are or- 
dered immediately to give up allarms in their possession, and 
in one month a vigorous search will be made. 

The Levee.—President Van Buren gave his second levee 
for the season, on Thursday evening last. There was a bril- 
liant crowd of beautiful ladies, foreign ambassadors, kitchen 
statesmen, other statesmen, and people in general, present. 

The members of the Reading Room in thia town have 
agreed to strike from their list of papers the N. Y. Courier 
and Enquirer, determined not to patronize a Duelist’s paper. 

[Bath Telescope. 

Duel.—A Duel took place on the 6th of March, ou the Ba- 
you Road, between two gentlemen of this city—but after an 
exchange of two shots each, the friends interfered, and the 
affair was happily and honorably settled. 

[N. O. True American. 

We see it stated in a Baltimore paper, that Mr. Gilpin is 
likely to succeed Mr. Butler as Atturney General of the Uni- 
ted States. 

Swine Catchers.—It is the duty of the police officers of 
Washington, to ‘ seize all hogs going at large,’ &c. Rather 
a disagreeable duty to be entitled upon a constable. 


Going the Figure.—A prisoner at the Wayne County 
(Ind.) jail, recently broke through the wall of his cell, and 
afterwards robbed the desk of the jailor of $15, to pay his 
travelling «expenses. 

Mr. Buckingham has commenced a course of lectures at 
Washington. 

There has been a severe shock of an earthquake felt in 
Mexico, which has almost totally destroyed the town of Aca- 
pulco. The capital of the country was subject to a violent 
and prolonged shock, though no injury to that ¢ity was the 
consequence. 

_ The Branch Mint at New Orleans has commenced opera- 
tions. 

The President, on Wednesday, presented, through Gov. 
Johnson, of La., the gold medal which was ordered, by a re- 


solution of Congress in 1814, to 
Gonseal Rigian 3 n be struck and presented to 


A South Carolina editor considers the law of that state 
against hogs running at large, an infringement on his perso- 
nal rights. 

Promotion.—The British soldier who attempted to capture 


the deserters from Toronto, last fi 
yn ce m al » all, at Fort Niagara, has 






MISCELLANEOUS. 








Conjugal.—A man has been arrested in Ohio for stealing 
money from his wife. What can be done with the knave? A 
friend says—give him another wife, and compel him to live 
with both.—Horrid ! 

To much of a Good Thing.—A chapdown east took such 
a powerful dose of ‘ Goelick’s Matchless Sanative,” (invented 
by his immortal grand-mother,) that next morning there was 
nothing left of bim but his teeth. 


A new patent medicine has been got up at the South, called 






sf as many 

f the cities, towns and villages as he could remember, not 

loubting the success of his ruse diplomatique. 
Ruscheoberger’s Voyage. 


TO OUR PATRONS AND THE PUBLIC. 

The great commercial revulsion of last year, and the ruinous de- 
rangement of the currency consequent thereon, combined with the 
great inconvenience te which we were subjected by the suppression 
of Small Notes, absolutely forced upon us an enhancement of our 











the Balsam of Thought. Nothing more necessary in that di- 
rection. 


serves to be, the vassal of the North. 

The Rev. John Newland Maffit, is preaching in New Or- 
leans. 

A member of Congress from Ohio, has forwarded to his 
district, by maid, one hundred and thirty packages of seed 
wheat, marked “ public documents.” 

According to a report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
there is in the State of Illinois 12,714,963 acres of unsold 
public lands. 

The aggregate of the wages of the members of Congress 


pies a day costs the sovereign people $3,000. Some of the 
members at this rate must be worth their weight in gold. 
Taciturnity may at ne distant time, be considered the besi 
qualification for a Congress man. 

A slight shock of an earthquake is said to have been felt at 
Lowville, Lewis county, New York, on Thursday evening, 
the Ist inst. 

The State of Ohio is said to have more children in propor- 
tion to the number of inhabitants, than any other State in the 
Union. 
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Love, Despair, and Suicide.—An incident occurred yes- 
terday evening of quite a romantic character, and which bears 





Charles Titter, a journeymangunsmith in the employ of Mr. 
Evatt, Water street, became strongly attached to a young 
lady residing in Comet street near Aisquith. His affection 
was returned, but the girl’s mother refused her consent to 
their union, and she acquiesced in her mother’s decisi 


is about $3,000 daily. Every speech therefore, which occu-||4s a further inducement to uniti 


price, originally too low for such a paper as we have endeavored to 
present. These evils have in part ceasetl; we trust they will soon 


Very True.—The Norfolk Beacon says, that so long as/jcease altogether. Under that impression, we now make the follow- 
the South slights the mechanics’ arts, she will be, and she de-||ing modifications of our terms of subscription, viz :—For our Quarto 


edition. Three Dollars and a Half in advance, Five Dollars fora year 
and a half, three copies a year for Ten Dollars, or five copies a year 
for Fifteen Dollars. Our Folio paper will be afforded for Two Dol- 
{27s and a Half per annum in advance; five copies for Ten Dollars. 
These terms apply te payments in advance only. 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


Tae New-Yor«er is published in two forme—the Folio, or the 
common newspaper form, every Saturday morning, ona large impe- 
rial sheet, at Three Dollars per annum, or Five Dollars for two copies. 
in subscriptions, five copies will 
absolutely in advance, and any 











seat for Ten Dollars remi 

larger number in proportion. 

The Quarto edition is issued every Saturday evening, on a larger 
and finer sheet, intended expressly for binding, Each number con- 
tains sixteen large pages of three columns each, including a page of 
popular Music, and excluding advertisements. It forms two ample 
volumes of 432 pages each per annum, and is afforded at Four Dol- 
larsa year. Three copies, however, will be sent for Ten Dollars; 
and Five Dollars remitted free of charge will be credited eighteen 
months. Subscriptions are respectfully solicited. 

H. GREELEY & CO. Pro 
No. 127 Nassau-st. Row. York. 
Specimen copies cheerfully forwarded when required. 


sett 7 Te Subscribers who itively in advance 
astrong resemblance to the melodramatic suicides so fre- steo fe be by 
quent in the French capital. A young German, named Char- 30 far the rs meefor $2 56 to $3 


‘or the Felice and 
uarte edition. 


NEW AGENTS. 


Mr. Ricuarp E. Morse, P. M. will hereafter act as Agent for The 
New-Yorker at Ypsilanti, Mich. in the place of Mr. M. Pardee. 
Mr. Cnanues Hewirr will take the Agency of The New-Yorker at 





lover, finding his visits no longer encouraged, doubted the 
constancy of his mistress, and driven to despair, hedetermined 
to put her love to the test, and if she proved faithless, to end 


all hopes of earthly happiness. With this intention he yes- 
terday visited the lady, and, as a token of affection, offered 
her a breast-pin; she refused it, and the wretched man im- 
agining his worst fears confirmed, drew forth a dagger, 
plunged it in his heart, and fell dead at her feet. 

[ Baltimore Sun. 


An Ingenious Contrivance.—We yesterday observed in the 
Merchants’ Exchange, a small model of four sails, similar to 
those of a wind-mill, applied to a pump handle. On inquir- 


h, Mich. in the place of Mr. 8. C, Boughton, 


Mr. Joun W. Foxney, Editor of the Lancaster Intelligencer 
the Agency of the New-Yorker at Lancaster, Pa. ame 


Mr. J. D. Cornelius, of South Oyster Bay, L. 1. was undeservedly 


his existence, now rendered miserable by the destruction of||published in our Black List, owing to the Postmaster’s neglect at 


that place in not ordering his paper discontinued. 


FMarcied, 
Iu Wayne, Pa., on the 24th ult., Mr. Nathan B. Greele: Miss 
w= yt pee — on 
im the Ilth inst., by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Mr. bling 
to Miss Ann Munro. naman) + He 
On Friday, the 16th, at Philadelphia, by the Rev. Wm. Saddards, 
E. 1. Sylvester, of this city, te Mary, eldest daughter of the late Jos, 
D. Driuker, of Philadelphia. 
Ona Sunday last, by the Rev. Elder Ferris, Joseph M. Duell to Miss 











ing its meaning, we found that Captain John Wootten, of 
the ship Peruvian, had pumped that vessel out continually on 
her late passage to Riode Janeiro, by this simple contrivance 
—lowering the water at the rate of four feet in an hour, 
without the assistance of manual labor. [Phil. Inquirer. 





An Item for the People.—A Merchant in this city lost the 
sale of eight thousand dollars of domestic hard-ware, because 
he could not afford to lose the exchange on paper payable at 
a Western city. The purchaser made up his supplies in 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, where he could remit United 
States Bank money at par, instead of losing two per cent by 





Juliana Russell, both of this city. 

On Monday Ias*, by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Mr. James H. Fowler to 
Miss Susan E. Kissam, both of Flushing, L. i. 

Same day, by the Rev. Mr. Mead, at Groton, Conn., Mr. Edmund 
Fish, of this city, to Miss Betsey Anne Avery, daughter of L. Avery, 
Esq. of Groton. 

On Thursday evening last, by Rev. Dr. Anthoo, Rev. C. 8. Henry 
to Mies Cornelia, daughter of James Heard, Esq., all of this city. 

At Fairfield, Lenawee Co. Mithigan, on the 28th ult. by Rev. Mr. 
Allen, Mr. William W. Brower, of Fairfield, formerly of this city, to 
Miss Ruth Ann Mosher, of Lenawee. 


Died, 
On Monday morning, Lewis, only son of Chauncey and Ann St. 
Joho, aged ove year and five months. 
Same day, Wm. D. Redficld, aged 23. 
On Tuesday, Mrs. Jane Stymets, widow of the late Peter Stymete, 
in her 39th year. 

















sending it to this city. [Express. 
Rust Dipromatique.—The Cochin-Chi are a polite 
people, and punctilious observers of etiquette. At Vunglam, 


the chief mandarin questioned the propriety of one of his rank 
and numerous titles holding intercourse with Mr. Roberts, 
who came from a country where he understood there were no 
titles, and all men wore equal. Mr. Roberts, perceiving that 
unless this objection were removed, all negotiation would be 
at an end, replied that the mandarin had been in some meas- 
ure misinformed. He told him, if his Chinese secretary 
would take a piece of paper, he would enumerate his own ti- 
tles and convince him of his error. The secretary selected 
half a sheet of paper, but Mr. Roberts requested him to take 
a whole one, as that even would be scarcely large enough.— 
The American officers t were of course at a loss to im- 
agine how Mr. Roberts would extricate himself from this 
seeming difficulty. But not so Mr. Roberts. He dictated 
as follows :—Edmund Roberts, Esquire, Special Envoy from 


Same day, Sarah Ann, only daughter of Joseph W. and Sarah A. 
Hoyt, a 2 years. 
On Wednesdey, Dr. Burr B. Dales, aged 29 years. 


OTTA’S HISTORY of the War of the Independence of the U 

States of America—By Charles Botta; translated from the Ital- 
ian by George Alex. Otis. Seventh edition, revised and correc 
for sale b EZRA COLLIER, 148 Nassau-st. 

March 24. Qw a. 

y me sy’y _— on wy 3 Bu aan, Lectures; embracip 
tches the ntiqu t a nt condition 
a wriied tres theteal Bhoecerves of the Hea. & 

m. Together with a Sketch of his Life. For sale} 
24 tf EZRA COLLIER. 148 Nassau-st. 


JONATHAN RICHARDS, 


ANUFACTURER and Dealer in Leghorn, Tuscan, and Straw Bon- 
nets, Boys’ Leghorn and Straw Hats and to: 
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the President of the United States to the Emperor of Cochin- 
China, Citizen of the United States, Citizen of Maine, Citi- 
ten of New-Hampshire—and continued enumerating himself 
citizen of each of the twenty-four States; for being citizen of 
all, he was so of them severally. 








Before the sheet was half/lited b 


, wer, 
Straw Braids, &c. &c.—No, 63 Maiden Lane, three dours above William-st. 
New-York, March 24. 
MAGAZINES. 
HE Ji Numbers, commencing volumes, of the Stowlng Regs 
of English Monthlies, are now ror course of publication, viz. Black- 
wood's Edinbu ne, The Metrupolitan ine, end Bentley's 
Miscellany, (being the first number of the fac simile American edition,) ed- 
i yy‘ and iliustraied by Cruikshank. WM. LEWER, 


ot 





full, the mandarin exclaimed, it was unneeessary to go far- 


ther, as his titles already exceeded his own. Had he NOt||252 Broadway ; Israel Post, 38 Bowery. 


asement coe: Bevedvay end Pine-st. 
Tobe had alsoof G. & C, Carvill & Co, 108 Broadway; Che , 8. Eran 
aa aoe 
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WARSI BOVE, AWARE! 


THE SUBJECT FROM “ELISA E CLAUDIO.” 
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Withe blithe inck ills bis matin tay, An 
~ Glad as thy voice of girlish glee, love, Bu 
When first we met, in infant play; 
Oh! not e’en then so sweet to me, love, Co 
As when it named our Bridal Day. Th 
THIRD VERSE. = 
Wake, love, awake! thy young brow bind, lore, Oh. 
With am’ranth bud and myrtle sy , 
Glowing the wreath, and freshly twined, love, Bu 
From flower and fenf, that ne’er decay 5 Wi 
Oh! may the hopes our youth enshrined, love, : 
Thus bleom to bless our Eridal Day. Wi 
— As 
For the New-Yorker, Spring’s love-inspiring voice In our green island home ; By 
BLUE-EYED MAID OF LOVB! Now summons thee away: Then tempt, ere rosy morning shine, Februc 
me Why linger in thy choice? With me the ocean foam. 
BLvE-EYED maid of Love! My galley’s in the bay: O’er the sea, LECTU 
Young fairy of the Spring! Thy mother weeps for thee, Love, shall we, &c. tenth 
Thy heart was tuned to rove Thy sisters pine in grief— When shines the shepherd’s star Histor 
Where forest-warblers sing : Young fairy of the Summer sea! Upon our palm-bowered cot, Wey 
The city’s gay saloon Oh, bring their hearts relief! From these false scenes afar, lectures 
Will blast thee in an hour; O’er the sea, We'll bless our peaceful lot ; althoug 
Thy lamp should be the rising moon, Love, shall we, &c. And see our young years flow . terms } 
Thy hall the citron bower. Here, cheeks dre wreathed in smiles, As light as in thy lake pass wi 
O’er the sea, To our isle, And gleams each siren eye, Shall dart our flower-enwreathed canoe— “ The 
Love, shall we Free from guile, But ’neath the worn heart toils Then off ere morning break ! : Fie 
Gaily sail Where the flowers To drown the rising sigh. O’er the sea, xy” a oan, 
With the gale, Tell the hours. But loyal hearts are thine, Love, shall we, &e. . im 3 epee 
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